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*For the Companion. 


THE BLACK BOTHY. 
A Highland Tale, by William Black. 


In Five CHapTers.—Cuap. IV. 


The Schoolmaster. 

Long before school-time next morning he made 
his way to Edenbridge; and there he found the | 
schoolmaster—a shock-headed young man of | 
twenty-five or so—at his breakfast, which con- 
sisted of a capacious dish of oatmeal porridge. 
To him the lad rapidly and eagerly told all the 
story of his adventure of the preceding evening and 
night; and he had scarcely completed that when 
Mr. Angus bade him dismiss at least one appre- 
hension from his mind. 

“They'll no put your uncle in jail; ye needna 
fear that anyway, Andrew, my lad. The worst 
will be a summons to Inverness and a fine.” 

“But is that no bad enough?” Andrew Ross 
said, almost reproachfully. ‘Where is he to get 
money to pay the fine? And if Col. Graham 
heard of it, will he not be for sending him away ? 
And what is he to do then?” 

The schoolmaster finished his porridge and rose, 
and took a turn or two up and down the room. 

“Tt’s pretty hard,” said he, “Andrew, but the 
law is the law; and ye'll no get the authorities at 
Inverness to look on the snaring of the roe as an 
act of good-nature and charity toa poor widow 
woman. But this that ye tell me about Big Mur- 
doch is most extraordinar’. Your coming on the 
distilling bothy looks like a Providential kind 0’ 
thing; and I can see what you have been think- 
ing about: that somebody should go and say to 
Big Murdoch, ‘Let Duncan Ross alone for the 
snaring of the roe, and we will say nothing about 
the black bothy’ ?” 

The lad looked eagerly at him; it was clear that 
some project of this kind had been in his mind 
But the schoolmaster shook his head. 

“That winna do, Andrew. I’m afraid it would 
be what the lawyers call ‘compounding a felony. 
And yet it seems hard that your uncle should be 
fined—and maybe lose his situation as well—tor 
taking a bit roe-deer that was of no use to any- 
body ; and that this man Murdoch should be the 
prosecutor. Faith, a fine prosecutor! A fine pros- 
ecutor, on my word! I wonder what Lord Ether- 
ick would say were he to learn that there was 
an illicit distillery driving a splendid trade within 
half a mile or so of Etherick Lodge!” 

“But, Mr. Angus,”’ said the lad, “is there noth- 
ing to be done to help my uncle? I am not afraid 
to go to Big Murdoch; I will tell him I know 
where the still is, but that I can hold my tongue 
if he will say nothing about the summons. It is 
a hard thing to think of what is going to happen 
tomy uncle, and not be able todo anything. It 
was my mother he was trying to help; it was not 
for himself that he was taking the roe.” 

“T understand ye well enough, Andrew, my 
lad,” said the schoolmaster; “but we maun con- 
sider. Now if ve were to go to Big Murdoch with 


that fine proposition of yours, what would hap- | 


pen? He would whisk off the still to some other 
place, and just flatly contradict ye and defy ye. 
It would be the same as giving him warning. Do 
ye think he would depend on your holding your 
tongue? Not likely!” 

The schoolmaster took another turn or two up 
and down the room; it was obvious that he was 
studying his own solution of the problem. 

“I have no good-will to Big Murdoch myself,” 
said he, after a minute or two. 
that ever checked me for fishing in the Etherick 
burns—as if it could have entered any human 
creature’s head to write for permission to fish in 
burnlets like these! Ay, and so this very strict 
person is busy njght and day cheating the Excise, 
and making more out o’ that, I'll be sworn, than 
out 0’ his keepership. And now I understand, 
Andrew, why he brought the strange gillies with 
him. Do ye see?” 

The lad was less concerned about this (though 
it had lost him his own employment) than about 
the safety of his uncle. But at this moment the 
school-master seemed to have arrived at some sud- 
den decision, for he struck his hand on the table. 

“Tl do it!” he said. “I'll do it! Justice de- 
mands it. It’s not right, it’s not morally right, 
that yonr uncle should be punished for a harmless 
kind of thing, and this man let off. I see my way 
now. To-morrow’s Saturday; I’ll give the bairns 
a whole holiday, instend of a half one, and I'll 


| thing, Andrew, my lad; but fiat justetea, ruat 


‘“‘He was the first | 


go into Inverness and go straight to his lordship’s 
agent, Mr. MacInnes. If Murdoch has written for 
a summons, he would write to Mr. MacInnes; 
and if there’s any one that ought to know that 
there’s smuggling going on on the Etherick estate, 
Mr. MacInnes is the man. It will cost me some- 


celum. Let them say who like that there is a 
spice of revenge in my trip; I care not. To catch 
a wheen trout was a small matter; it was a mere | 
idling amusement; but to be checked for fishing 


without leave by this fellow, by this fellow who is 
driving an- illicit trade almost within sight of his 
master’s house, that is too much! We'll see 
what Mr. MacInnes will say to that!” 

The shock-headed schoolmaster seemed to con- 
| template this projected journey of his with great 
satisfaction; and of course Andrew Ross eagerly 
welcomed anything that seemed to be of aid to 
Donnacha Rua. He did not quite understand 
what the school-master proposed to do, but it was 
something; and surely his interference would be 
for good. 

“There's one thing I maun tell ye, Andrew,” 
said the schoolmaster, after a few minutes’ con- 
versation. ‘It is your story that 1 am taking into 
Inverness. Now I know every word of it is true, 
for I know you; but the people in Inverness, sup- 
| posing they were to say, ‘Oh, that is a fine stery ; 
it is natural that the lad Ross should bring such a 
charge against Big Murdoch, in order to get his 
uncle off; but how are we to know that it is true ? 
If Big Murdoch says there is not a word of truth 
in it, what then?” 

Andrew Ross’s face flushed; there was a kind 
of shame attached to the possibility of his being 
called upon to prove that he was not a liar. 

‘All that I can say,” said he, ‘‘was that I heard 
Big Murdoch speaking as clearly as I hear you; 
and I heard Sandy and Pete, the gillies; and if 
people will not believe me, I cannot help it.” 

“But you could not make out their faces, An- 
drew.” 

“TI could not make out their faces, because it 
was so dark,” said ihe lad, rather sullenly. 











“Well, now, Andrew, you need not look vexed 
with me,” said his friend, “for I know that every 
word of your story is true. It is what the Inver- 
ness people will ask me that I am thinking of. 
And supposing now that they should ask me 
whether you could take them to the black bothy, 
and show it to them, what am I to say to that?” 

“Well,” said the lad, “if they think that I 
shouid be able to take them straight to the bothy, 
perhaps I could not do that, for every one knows 
that such places are covered over and hidden; but 


this Iam sure of—that, with a little time, I can 
find it out.” 

“It was all I wanted to ask you,’ said the 
schoolmaster, good-naturedly. ‘And now the 
bairns will be coming; I maun go over to the 
schoolhouse. Do not be afraid, Andrew; I'll do 
what I can for your uncle; and I’m thinking your 
friend Big Murdoch will be dancing to another 
tune before many days are over.” 

And so the lad went away greatly comforted, if 
still anxious; and only sorry that he could not 
convey to his uncle, away up there in the wilds of 
Allt-nam-ba, some idea of the intervention that 
was being made in his favor. 

Early the next morning, the schoolmaster set 
out from Edenbridge on his friendly mission; and 
what with a lift he obtained from a mail-cart for 
part of the way, and what with diligent walking, 
he managed to reach Inverness a little before noon. 
He went straight to the office of Mr. MacInnes, in 
the High Street, and was lucky enough to find 
that gentleman within. He was admitted to his 
private room, his name being known; and he was 
about to open his business, and make some inter- 
cession in behalf of Donnacha Rua, when the 
lawyer—who did not look likea lawyer, by the 
way, for he was an immense, tall, white-bearded 
and broad-shouldered Highlander— interposed, 
and that in a sufficiently angry manner. 

“Bless my soul! do not I know ?” he exclaimed, 
and he smacked the back of his hand on to 
a piece of paper that was lying before him on 
the table. ‘There—there it is; I got it this morn- 
ing, and he would have me take out a suiinons 











against this shepherd. Now, Mr. Angus, you 
may not know, it is not your duty to know, but 
this I will tell you: that a keeper that quarrels 
with the shepherds is a fool, and does not know 
his business. I say he is a fool of a keeper, and 
not fit for his place. What is a roe-deer? Noth- 
ing. The useless animal would be going away 
again before the winter, and there is none of the 
gentry there; it is not I that will complain of a 
shepherd taking a roe-deer, especially as you say 
it was not to sell it, but for the widow Ross, that, 
her ladyship was writing to me about no longer 
ago than yesterday. But what I complain of, Mr. 
Angus, is a keeper that is foolish enough to quar- 
rel with the shepherds, when he should know that 
everything on a shooting depends on the good-will 
of the shepherds. Who can leave the nests alone 
in the spring? Who can keep in their dogs from 
chasing the young birds and the leverets? Who 
can give you notice when a stag has come into the 
woods, instead of frightening him out again? I 
say to you, Mr. Angus, that a keeper who is not 
good friends with the shepherds is a fool, and not 
fit to be in the place a moment longer !” 

The angry vehemence of the tall Highlander 
seemed entirely bent on the head of the poor school- 
master; but he, seeing how it served his turn, did 
not care to protest. 

“Then you'll not be for taking out the summons, 
Mr. MacInnes ?” he ventured to ask. 

“T will rot take out a summons!” he said, 
stamping his foot. “If I thought that Red Dun- 
‘an, or any other one of them, was inthe habit of 
poaching, and selling the game, I would soon mend 
matters; I would have Col. Graham dismiss him 
there and then; but you tell me yourself, Mr. An- 
gus, that it was to give this poor widow woman a 
better mouthful—ay, and she just out of a fever 
and what do you think his lordship would say to 
me if Iwas to make him a prosecutor in such a 
case, and have all the shepherds saying we were 
tyrants and cruel men when they heard the story, 
Would that help us? Would that be better for 
the young grouse? Would that keep the woods 
any quieter ?” 

‘Indeed, Mr. MacInnes,” said the schoolmaster, 
“it was to ask you not tosummons Donnacha Rua 
that I have come all the way in from Edenbridge ; 
for he was only doing a kindly turn to his sister- 
in-law, that is very badly off; and I am sure he 
is no poacher; for I can answer for what the 
young lad Ross, that is a friend of mine, says of 
him; and the young lad Ross and his mother are 
in poor circumstances now, since Big Murdoch 
brought the stranger gillies to the place.” 

“Tt was only yesterday,” said Mr. MacInnes, 
looking among his papers, ‘that I had a letter 
from her ladyship directing me to say nothing 
about rent this year to the widow Ross, and like- 
wise, seeing that there was no one at the lodge, 
bidding me to provide that a bit present should 
be sent her of game from time to time; but I was 
waiting to see Murdoch myself, for he’s an ill- 
conditioned, thrawn-necked, contentious, cantan- 
kerous kind o’ creature.” 

“T can tell ye something more about Big Mur- 
doch, Mr. MaclInnes,” said the schoolmaster, 
who was not ill-pleased to learn in what estima- 
tion the keeper was held by the all-powerful agent. 
‘“*‘Would ye be surprised to hear that Big Murdoch 
keeps a whiskey-still going within a mile of Ethe- 
rick-lodge ?” 

The tall Highlander stared ina kind of dumb- 
founded way ; and he stared in still greater amaze- 
ment when the schoolmaster was giving him the 
full particulars of Andrew Ross’s adventures. In- 
deed, he was far too astounded to give vent to 
either indignation or anger. 

“The audacity,—the audacity !” he kept repeat- 
ing. ‘My certes, what will his lordship say to 
this !” 

But then he turned sharp on the schoolmaster. 

“How do ye know the story is true? Man, it’s 
no possible! He wouldna dare. On the very. 
edge ot Etherick forest ?— within sight of the 
lodge ?—man, it’s no possible! The lad has in- 
vented the story to do Murdoch an ill turn for 
threatening his uncle.” : 

“T expected that might be said,” answered the 
schoolmaster, quietly, *‘though well I know that 
the lad is speaking the truth. However, it is an 
easy thing to show whether or no. He says he 
can find out the black bothy, if he is allowed to 
search for it.” 

‘And prove that Big Murdock has had a hand in 
it ?” said the other, suspiciously. 

‘Well, no; for that is asking too much, Mr, 
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matter. Do ye think it possible that any black 
bothy could be there, just on the outskirts of the 
forest, and him not know? A fine keeper that 
would be, to have such things happening under his 
A fine watch he must have been keeping 
on the deer, when men could be coming and going, 
and sacks of malt, and barrels, and all the rest of 
it! And think of this, Mr. MacInnes, these things 
must have been coming and going by way of the 
loch.” 

“In our own boat !—in his lordship’s own boat!” 
exclaimed Mr. MacInnes, in tones of horror. “I 
never heard the like!” 

“Surely ye maun see it’s no possible that such 
things should be going on, and Murdoch and the 
rest of them be in ignorance of it? Now I have 
been thinking about it, Mr. MacInnes; and this is 
what I take to be fair—that if the lad can take 
you, or me, or the Supervisor, or any of the offi- 
cers, and find out the bothy, you are bound to be- 
lieve the rest. It’s not likely that ye’ll find Big 
Murdoch there—I should think not!—a_ keeper’s 
eyes will soon tell him there are strangers on the 
hills, or else he’s no much of a keeper.” 

“T agree with ye, Mr. Angus; I agree with ye,” 
the big Highlander said with decision. ‘If there 
is a still so near the forest as that, it maun have 
been there wi’ the knowledge o’ Murdoch and the 
villies as well; and the fair presumption is that 
they are concerned in it. Eh me, winna his lord- 
ship be an angry man atsuch audacity! I never 
heard the like! and a tine change we made when 
we sent away John Malcolin, that is a douce, hon- 
est, hard-working fellow, to Glenelg, and put in 
his place this thrawn-necked scoundrel. No; I 
will no say that, I take back the word, Mr. An- 
Proof first is a lawyer's motto. But if this 
is true, his lordship’ll be making this country-side 
too hot for our neighbor Murdoch; and T maun 
see that Iam not remiss about acting on your in- 
formation. Will ye oblige me, Mr. Angus, by 
stepping along with me to the Inland Revenue 
office ?” 

The schoolmaster was in nowise loth, for he had 
absolute confidence in the story that had been 
told him by Andrew Ross. But as they were 
walking along the strect he ventured to say, 

“Then, Mr. MacInnes, vou will not be taking 


nose ! 


yg ; 
gus. 


the summons out against the shepherd ?” 

The answer was brief; it consisted in applying 
aphrase to the summons which was distinctly 
emphatic, but highly improper, and needs not, 
therefore, be repeated here. 


(To be continued.) 


+r a 


LIFE AND LOVE, 


Alas, for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And love can never lose its own! 





+or 
For the Companion. 


TWO OF AN OPINION. 

Fidge Gossett hung her brown sailor-hat in the 
wardrobe, and went tripping upstairs to her De- 
partment. ‘This was the First Academic, and was 
just across the hall from the Collegiate Depart- 
ment. Her entrance into the room was greeted 
with cries of delight from the bright-faced girls, 
every one of whom scemed to be ina fresh spring 


dress. 


MacInnes. But I would have ye reflect on the’ 





a fan,” said another. ‘I have some peppermint,” 
athird added, “but it’s in candy.” | 

“You may depend upon peppermint candy to 
bring me out of a faint,” said Fidge. ‘Now let 
the revelation come.” 

Nannette rebegan. ‘Well, Belle Vanzile and 
Fanny Vaden are—well, something has gone | 
wrong between them.” | 

Fidge did not swoon, and the girl with the pep- 
permint candy said she was glad to save her candy. 

But though Fidge did not faint with surprise, 
she was much surprised and much interested. 
She inquired eagerly about the indications that 
things were wrong between the two. 

“Well, you know that those girls used to be al- 
ways together; inseparable as the Siamese twins ?” 
said Nannette. 

Ta.” 

“Well, for a week they have hardly spoken to | 
2ach other.” | 

“They do continue to speak ?” Fidge asked. 

“Yes, but they barely do. That’s the strange 
part of it. If they were cutting each other entire- 
ly, we could conjecture that they had quarrelled ; 
that would be understandable, for the closest of 
friends might quarrel. But they yet speak to each | 
other with pertect politeness.” 

“In what, then, do you see a difference ?’ 
Fidge. 

“Well, for instance: at recess, instead of affec- 
tionately locking arms and perambulating the 
halls, telling their secrets to each other, as they 
used todo, they either sit at their desks, or they 
get into conversation with collegiate girls. They 
seem to have acommon impulse toward the Colle- 
giate Department. [ never see either of them in 
conversation with any person but a collegian or a 
teacher.” 


asked 


“They are getting to be ambitious, [ suppose,” 
said Fidge. 

“Tam not surprised at Belle Vanzile,” said the 
girl called Will. “She has always been a Lady 
Superior; she has never thought there was any 
one in this Department worth speaking to, except 
Fanny Vaden.” 

“And now she is out with Fanny, or Fanny 
with her,” said a girl who was called Rose, though 
it she looked like a rose, it was a white one. 

‘‘However it is,”” Nannette resumed, “they are | 
no more seen together. Each comes to school 
alone and goes home alone. Altogether, they are 
the lonesomest-looking girls that I ever did see.” 

“But what is the trouble between them ?” Fidge 
asked. 

“That is a subject for metaphysical inquiry,” | 
Nannette answered. 

“Suppose we make it the topic for discussion at 
our next club-meeting ?” said the girl Will. | 

“Oh!” protested Fidge, “I could never wait till | 
our club-meeting without hearing a guess or a 
suggestion on the subject. I wish to hear the 
speculations about it just as soon as any of you | 
speculate.” 

“I have already speculated,” said Wilhelmina. 
“T think ‘that Lady Superior and Fanny Vaden 
have fallen out about Japp Jones.” 

“Of course Will would surmise that there was 
a boy in the case. She is so used to having girls 
mad at her for stealing their sweethearts away,” 
said Nannette, “that she can’t conceive of any 
other cause of disagreement between two girls.” 

“Why, pray tell me,” Will answered, “what I 
should do with a lot of stolen sweethearts? I am 
not a Blue-Beardess.” 

At this point the bell rang for the opening of 


A dozen or more of feet ran eagerly to meet her; | school. 


there was kissing, kissing, kissing. Her mates 
chattered about how glad they were to see her at 
school had been 
missed; how sorry they were that she had been 
sick, asking if the doctor made her take much 
medicine, and it it was very horrid. 

“And has anything happened during my ab- 
sence ?” Fidge asked, at length. 

“Yes, indeed!” Nannette Mason answered, with 
profound emphasis. “Something has happened !" 

“What is it?’ Fidge asked, immediately, curi- 
ous. 

“Guess,” said Nannette. 

Fidge, in a make-believe pathos, appealed to the 
girls. “Don’t let her tease me! Remember, 
friends, I am an invalid. Make her tell me.” 

“You must make one guess,” Nannette insisted. 
“Guess the most unlikely thing you can possibly 
think of.” 

Fidge guessed, ‘You've gone a day without 
whispering in school.” 

“It’s more surprising than if I had been dumb 
for a day,” said Nannette. 

“Then it must be that Emma Bailey has learned 
how to extract the cube root.” 

“No,” said Nannette. “It is more surprising 
than if she had learned to extract the seven-times- 
seventh root. Guess again!” 

“That tall Miss Conkling has answered a ques- 
tion in class.” 

“No.” 


again; about how much she 


’ 


“Well, do tell what has happened, or I shall the fine-plumaged birds and snub the poorly- | 


have to go home with another attack of nervous 
fever. What is it, Will?” Fidge continued, ap- 
pealing to another of the group, Wilhelmina. 

‘Let Nannette answer her own conundrums,” 
said Will. 

“Well,” Nannette began, with a revelationary 
voice, “but wait! Has any one a bottle of salts, 
er anything sustaining?) Our invalid might be 
evercome with the surprisc. 


The subject was resumed at recess, Nannette 


| calling Fidge’s attention to Fanny Vaden and 


Lady Superior. These were in the long hall, each | 
with a collegiate girl, and the couples were passing 
and repassiug in the long promenade. 
“You see,” said Nannette, “they don’t notice | 
each other.” 

“It does look strange not to see them together. 
What can the matter be ?” | 

Fidge’s curiosity was thoroughly aroused. “At- | 

tention, girls!” she called to a group of her mates 
at a window of the hall. ‘Have any of you spec- 
ulated yet? Has any one a surmise or a conjec- 
| ture? Please, somebody, give me a hint.” 

“T'll give you a hint,” said Willie. ‘I think 
the trouble is algebraic.” 

| “There is at least an unknown quantity,” one of 

| the girls interjected. 

| “Something like a week ago,” resumed Will, 
‘‘Lady Superior went to the board to work a prob- 
lem in equations; she failed. Fanny Vaden was 

| called on, and instead of failing, like a true friend, 
she solved the problem.” 

“T do not think,” said Rose, “that the trouble 
is algebraic, though it is certainly problematical. 
I believe it is about their dress. Lady Superior 

| looks down on Fanny Vaden, because Fanny isn’t 
quite up in dress, and Fanny envies Belle’s ward- 
| robe. 

“Ah, Rose!” said Nannette, “you know other 
people’s hearts by what is in your own. You envy 


” 


feathered. I understand now why you do not like 
me; you envy my handsome frocks and things.” 

“Indeed, Nannette,” laughed Rose, “my reasons 
therefor are beyond your dress.” 

The next morning, Fidge appeared at the acad- 
emy with eager face,—so caver that the girls gath- 
ered around her to hear what it was she was eager 
about. Before they could ask what, she cried 
out, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Lady Superior. 
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“I can bring water,” said one volunteer. “Here’s! ‘O girls! girls! I have found out part of it!” 


“About Belle Vanzile and Fanny Vaden ?” 

“Yes,” said Lidge, in a very lively manner. 
know the reason one of them dropped.” 

“Which one ?” 

“Lady Superior,” said Fidge, and then stopped. 

A half-dozen voices instantly called for her to 
tell what she had found out; to give the reason 
why Lady Superior had dropped her crony, Fanny 
Vaden. 

Fidge replied, ‘You girls kept me guessing; 
now you may guess awhile.” 

“Why, Fidge,” cried Nannette, “don’t you mean 
to tell us ?” 

“IT will tell you,” Fidge replied, “why Lady 
Superior dropped Fanny Vaden, when you are 
prepared to tell me why Fanny Vaden dropped 
That will be a fair exchange.” 

“Why, Fidge Gossett, I wouldn’t have believed 
that you could be so selfish, so mercenary, so | 
hard-hearted, so cruel!” exclaimed Nannette. | 


a 


When the girls were sober enough to listen, 
Fidge said, that Professor Anderson's advice, “‘As- 
sociate only with your superiors,” besides being 
extremely selfish, was impracticable. 

“It Lady Superior is interior to that collegiate 
girl, then the collegiate girl should drop Lady 
Superior and seek higher association. I don’t in- 
tend to accept the cold-blooded rule. I intend to 
get what good I can from my superiors, if 1 have 


, any; but I mean to give good, too,—to try to ele- 


vate my interiors. So I mean to keep on associat- 
ing with Will and Rose, and the rest of you giris, 


even with Nannette.” 


Then all the girls made courtesies, and said they 
would endeavor to profit by the condescension. 
SaRAH WINTER KELLOGG. 

+r 

For the Companion. 
THE BISHOP’S CAMPAIGN. 


He was not a bishop then, though he has ow 


“Think how long we have endured the pangs of | adorned the Bench for more years than most of 


curiosity. For more than a week we have been 
suffering, while your curiosity was raised yester- 
day and relieved to-day.” 

“Only by half,” said Fidge. ‘You can 
the other half by finding out why Fanny 


relieve 
Vaden 


| dropped Lady Superior.” 


‘But how can we find out?” said Will. 
can't find any chance to eaves-drop.” 

‘Or to listen at key-holes.”’ 

“Or to intercept letters.” 

“Or to steal readings from any body’s diary.” 

“If Iwas only Fanny Vaden’s father-confessor | 
tor a few days!” said Nannette. 

“Tell us, Fidge, how you found out about Lady 
Superior. We may use like means to discover | 
about Fanny Vaden. Tell us, Fidge.” 

“Well,” replied Fidge, ‘‘Lady Superior’s mother 
told my mother, and my mother told me.” 

‘*Where, oh! where,” cried Nannette, “is there 
a girl with a mother intimate with Fanny Va- 
den’s mother ?” 

“Fidge,” said Will, solemnly, “did Lady Su- 


“ee We 


| sternation. 


our readers can individually number. Then he 
was a tall, stout boy of fourteen, bold, hearty, 
generous, and above all infused with military 
ambition. 

So, like Fortinbras in the play, he “sharked up 
a list of landless resolutes” of about his own age, 
and formed them into a company of artillery. 
They possessed themselves somehow of a brass 


cannon, & one-pounder, so to speak, but a gun of 


that modest calibre, in the hands of a few enter- 
prising boys, can be made to utter its sentiments 
with quite astounding vigor, as the mothers in 
these youngsters’ Israel soon learned to their con- 
It was these mothers, however, who, 
in the first instance, entered into the military 
scheme, if not with the greatest enthusiasm, yet 
with the most efficient exertion. It was they who 
furnished and duly affixed the red stripes for the 
blue jackets and trousers of the warriors, and the 
splendid plumes for their hats; who persuaded the 
holder of the family purse-strings to purchase the 
requisite swords, belts, buckles, and above all the 


perior drop Fanny because Fanny’s hair is longer | carriage and other apparatus for the wonderful 
than hers ?” gun; and who, on the great days of parade, saw 


“No,” said Fidge. 

‘Was it,” persisted Will, ““‘because Fanny wears 
a smaller shoe ?” 

“It couldn’t be for that, for Lady Superior | 
wears the smaller glove.” 

‘Well, was it because Fanny had only one mis- 
spelled word in her composition, while Lady Supe- 
rior had two ?” 

“No, that was not the reason.” 

This kind of joking talk with an indefinite 
amount of giggiing continued between the girls 
for the rest of the week. Fidge refusing to make 
any revelations and the others failing tomake any 
discoveries, the question became an absorbing 
puzzle, to the detriment of recitations. At every 
intermission the girls were engaged by it. They 
all claimed to be going crazy with it; threatened 
to commit suicide, threatened to put Fidge on the 
rack and wring the secret from her. But before 
they were quite ready for any of these climaxes, 
Nannette ran into the academy one morning, fair- 
ly bubbling with triumph. In the hall, she en- | 
countered Rose and Willie, and others of the set. 

“T have found it! I have found it!” she cried. 

Instantly the girls were excited as_ politicians 
about to learn who has been elected President of 
the United States. A half-score of importunate 
voices were immediately asking what it was. What 
was the solution of the puzzle? What was the 
reason that Fanny Vaden dropped Lady Supe- 
rior ? 

‘“*You will make me deaf and dumb with your 
hubbub,” said Nannette. “Go, get Fidge, and 
when she tells her ‘why,’ I'll tell my ‘why.’” 

Fidge came, eager as any who had the two 
“whys” to learn. 

“You are sure you have found out Fanny's , 
‘why,’” she said to Nannette. 

“Yes, [ am sure; her little sister told my little | 
sister.” 

“So now, go on, Fidge. 
in the telling.” 

“Well,” Fidge began, ‘‘Lady Superior heard 
Professor Anderson’s ‘Lecture to Young Peo- 
ple.’” 

“So did Fanny Vaden.” 

“Keep quiet, Nannette,” said Will. “Now 80 | 
on, Fidge.” | 

“You remember,” said Fidge, going on, “his 
urging the point, that a young person should drop 
any associate who was his or her inferior.” 

Nannette’s face was sparkling with amusement, 
and she was barely able to keep quiet. 

“So,” continued Fidge, ‘Lady Superior, deter- 
mined upon improving herself, dropped Fanny 
Vaden as an inferior.” 

Nannette burst out laughing, and clapped her 
hands in an ecstasy of amusement. 

“What is the matter?’ What is the matter 
with Nannette ?’’ all the girls were asking. 

“Do stop laughing, Nannette, andtell us why 
Fanny dropped Lady Superior.” 

Three times Nannette tried to tell, and each | 
time her speech was drowned with laughter. At 
length, when she did tell, her words came in pairs 
and triplets, a laugh after each group. 

“Fanny Vaden dropped—Lady Superior—be- 
canse she, too,—wanted to improve—by dropping 
—her inferior associate.” 

Then all the girls langhed and laughed. 

“Well, that is a good joke,” said Will. 
thought herself superior.” 
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the soldiers fitted for the field with clean faces and 
hands and nicely-combed hair. 

It cannot be said that the drill or discipline of 
the corps was to be admired, but in the way of 
spirit they were as good as the best; and after 
they had enjoyed a few days of practice, it was 
determined that they should captivate the hearts 
of the ladies in the next town by a display of the 


| pomp of war. 


So, ona fine Saturday afternoon in July, they 
assembled in the mall and marched off gallantly 
with waving flag and shining arms, escorting the 
big gun in the centre, moving with such precision 
as they could command, and making up by abun- 
dant dignity of manner what might be wanting in 
accuracy of martial detail. 

The present writer was, on that day, a small 
boy, who sat on the capsill of a wharf on the bank 
of a great river and watched with envious eyes a 
man sailing up and down the rippling water in a 
pretty whale-boat, with his line astern, trailing 
for hass,—on the whole to those eyes the happiest 
creature then alive. But his ideas of human ca- 
pacity for enjoyment were vastly enlarged when, 
looking across the stream, he discerned emerging 
from a cloud of dust the “Washington Artillery.” 

There they were, many of them personally 
known to him, though at the distance he could 
not discern their faces. He knew at least that 
they must be the battalion, which at that time en- 
joyed a renown among the boys of the neighbor- 
hood unequalled by that of any organization 
which has since arisen. It is supposed that few 
grander displays have ever been witnessed than 
the march of Sherman’s returning veterans up the 
Pennsylvania Avenue of the national capital. 

But the pulses of no spectator of that most in- 
teresting scene were more profoundly stirred than 
were this small boy’s on the occasion now com- 
memorated. He had never seen, and never will 
see, any sight so thoroughly qualified to demand 
his admiration. He can only hope that the 
emotions of the young ladies, whose hearts that 
band of warriors then marched to subdue, were 
as warmly excited as his were. If so, that sound- 
ing march had not been made in vain, and the 
Bishop’s campaign was a success. 

But the pageant faded from his eyes and the 
vision dissolved and left not a rack behind. He 
did not see what followed, but by the hearing of 
the ear he soon learned. 

The company, after partaking of a slight refec- 
tion of doughnuts and cheese, provided by the 
thoughtful mothers, and green apples and candy 
of their own, started on their return march. 

All went prosperously till they reached their 
own town and had nearly made®%themselves mas- 
ters of the market-place. This was situated at 
the foot of the main street, a straight and wide 
avenue, running from the street on which they 
were marching down a moderate slope some hun- 
dreds of yards. 

Before they reached the head of the street a 
thunder-storm, which had been collecting its ener- 
gies for an hour or two, broke upon them, and 
they were thoroughly drenched in a few minutes. 

But their courage was not cooled. Far from it. 
The loud voice of the captain rang out cheerily 
The column of attack was formed at the head of 
the street. The order was given: ‘Company! 
forward! Double-quick, march!” 

shox precipitated themselves down that hill as 
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if—well—as if they had started a deer and meant 
to catch him. They poured down as it they made 
a part of the raintall. 

And the gun went with them. So did the car- 
riage, but only a part of the way. For as it bound- 
ed and bumped along, its right wheel was lett in a 
puddle half way in the course, and the tragments 
of the other were scattered a few rods farther on. 
But this disaster was unnoticed; the mad career 
continued till they reached their gun-house, a fish- 
shed on the wharf, and there they stopped, look- 
ing like the veterans they felt themselves. 

They sheathed their dripping swords, dragged 
their muddy and over-weathered gun into a cor- 
ner, congratulated themselves on their victorious 
expedition and were dismissed, with what appe- 
tites for supper and for dry.clothes as well, our 
readers can easily imagine. 

There was one episode, however, of the Nisus 
and Eusyalus sort, which must not fail of due men- 
tion. At the parade in the village of their desti- 
nation they had loaded and fired their ‘*thumper- 
ing gun” with more assiduity than discretion. 
They were so delighted with the noise they were 
making that they were incautious with their pow- ‘ 
der, and more or less of it was scattered on the 
ground. 

One of the company had seated himself near the 
cannon, thinking only of enjoying its music, and 
not observing that there was a good deal of the 
“‘villanous saltpetre” under and about him. But 
he was soon reminded of it rather disagreeably. 
An unlucky spark set fire to it, and though it was 
so dampened by the earth that it could not quite 
do itself justice, it retained enough of energy to 
burn poor Joe’s white trousers quite seriously and 
irritate the cuticle within them, in a style alto- 
gether more lively than agreeable. 

Then there was another circumstance which had 
to be considered. 

The return march was yet to be made, and the 
half-burned garments were so tattered that they 
greatly annoyed the injured limb of the owner. 
All this was seen by a rear rank ian, the best 
fellow and the most awkward soldier in the 
whole command, and he immediately proposed a 
swap. 

“T have drawers on,” said he, ‘and my skin is 
not burned, and I shall not be noticed in any 
crowd where the captain is, and so, Joe, you shall 
take my trousers and I will wear yours. I guess 
they will stick together till I get home.” So said, 
sodone. And when the gencrous lad got home, 
his parents were so delighted to find that it was 
his linen only and not their darling’s skin which 
had suffered that they could not be too kind to 
him. 





For the Companion. 


THE TWO DESERTERS. 

Late in the year 1812, Adam Bradwell and Jonas | 
Frost, two young men aged nineteen and twenty, liv- 
ing in the town of W——, Maine, were drafted for the 
army, to serve in the war with Great Britain. 

We of to-day can hardly understand the dread and 
terror which that draft inspired among the homely and 
steady-going country people of our land. Memories 
of the long and terrible struggle of the Revolution 
were still fresh in their minds; and it was predicted | 
and feared that this new war would prove an equally, 
if not more, protracted conflict than the first. The or- 
der for the draft also fell like a death-knell in scores 
of families where sons, husbands and fathers could illy | 
be spared. 

It chanced that Adam and Jonas were only sons in | 
their respective families, having parents somewhat ad- | 
vanced in years, with, in one case, an invalid sister. | 
and in the other two extremely aged grandparents, 
ninety-seven and ninety-eight years old. 

These two boys were therefore, in a sense, the main- 
stay of their families; they had been relied on to live 
at home and see the “old folks’? through life. As is 
not always the case, Adam and Jonas were of a tem- 
per and disposition to accept such filial duties without 
repining. 

“Both were “home boys,” unambitious, content to | 
be farmers and live in the usual humble way. Person- | 
ally, Adam was a tall, awkward, stalwart stripling; 
while Jonas was a short, red-cheeked, thick-set youth. 
Neither had ever been more than twenty miles from 
home, and knew little of the world beyond the limits | 
of their native backwoods town. 

With that strange fatality which so often attends a | 
draft, when those most needed at home are the ones to | 
whom it falls to be drawn, Adam and Jonas both drew 
marked slips from the urn, and were declared con- | 
scripted. 

Lest they should flee, they were not even allowed to 
return from the town-house for leave-takings, but were 
at once joined to a troop then on its march for Lake 
Champlain. Little time was allowed for drill in those 
days. Farmers who had been peacefully digging pota- { 
toes one week, were face to face with the British “‘reg- 
ulars” the next. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and the provisions 
for rations were scant. The recruits suffered severely 
on the march, being obliged to pass the cold nights in 
thin cloth tents, and even to beg for food at the solitary | 
farm-houses along the country roads. 

Their officers, too, if we may credit the words of one 
of the drafted farmers, were ‘the worst set of strip- | 
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sticking in the frozen earth by its bayonet—for some 
other less homesick patriot to handle. | 


tracts in Vermont and New Hampshire, and vastly | 
fewer farms than there now are. The boys only knew | has since declared ; ‘‘as if I must have some of it.”” 


in a general way that their homes lay to the southeast; 


and they struck a ‘‘bee-liue”’ in that direction. 


They dared not call at the inns to inquire about the 
roads, but made their way directly across clearings and 


hunger and ill usage, will become apparent from the 
fact that they determined to kill the heifer for food, re- | 
At that time there were many wild and uncleared | gardless to whom it may have belonged. 


“T felt as if I could eat some of its meat rav,’’ Adam 


They chased the heifer up the side of the mountain, 


among great boulders, where they shot it. 


of some thick, low spruces at the foot of the slide, 


Thence they dragged the carcass down to the shelter 
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“Yes, yes,”’ he exclaimed, “I know, I know. You've 
run away from the army. Saw three other chaps go 
by here last week. Bui never mind, never mind. 1 
won’t inform on ye. Come in, come in, and let my 


folks give ye some breakfast.” 


They told him the story of their last night’s adven- 
ture, and offered to give him their gun in partial pay- 
ment for the heifer, which they now supposed to have 


belonged at this farm. The heifer, however, had been 


woodlands. On the first day, a few cranberries from where they carved out slices of the flesh with their | lost out of a drove of cattle, that was being taken up 


newly-cleared farm. 

On waking next morning, they felt so stiff and with- 
al so deadly hungry, that despite their fears of recap- 
ture, they were constrained to go to the first farm- 
house they saw and ask for food. 


| 


The farmer, a sturdy Vermonter, allowed them to Without salt, or seasoning of any kind!” 


come in, and his wife set plates for them on the table 
to take breakfast with the family; but while they sat 
eating, the farmer's questions became so searching that 
their fears were aroused Jest he meant to detain them. 
No sooner, therefore, had they finished their meal, 
than they made an excuse for leaving, and went on 
again without stopping until past noon. 

Meantime the country through which they were flee- 
ing grew wilder and more densely-wooded ; there were 
fewer clearings, while before them rose the tops of 
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lofty mountains, such as they had never seen before, | 
and a strange awe crept into their hearts. 

In reality, the route which they were following was 
taking them into the heart of the White Mountains. 
Before them, a little to the left, rose the snow-clad 
peak of Mt. Washington; in front towered Mt. Mon- 
roe, and a little to the right, the almost equally lofty 
and still more precipitous Mt. Tom and Mt. Webster. 

‘We never can cross those mountains!”” Adam ex- 
claimed; and then both stopped, and stood for a long 
time, in doubt which was almost despair. 

Yet the home instinct drew them once more forward. 
To go back was out of the question. So they pushed 


| on along the road, which had by this time dwindled to 


a mere rough trail, through the dismal spruce woods, 
where no one seemed to have passed for weeks. 
During that whole afternoon they saw not a single 
clearing; and as evening drew on, they came down to 
the grim entrance of that remarkable pass through the 
mountains which the early settlers called the “Notch.” 
The trail they were following was that along which the 
pioneers of this section passed up from Fryeburg, 
Me., into the country of the upper Connecticut River. 
On either hand frowned the tremendous granite 


| crags, rising two thousand feet above the rugged bed 


of the gorge; and these, in the gathering twilight, were 
rendered still more gloomy by dark clouds on their 
summits, and an icy fall of snow, which now began to 
rattle inclemently on the frozen branches and twigs of 
the trees and on the bare gray rocks that loomed be- 
side the bridle. path. 

With but a light breakfast and no dinner, our two 
deserters were by this time really hungry; and we may 


a bog sufficed them for food; and toward night they pocket-knives. Then, collecting dry wood from the 
crept into a solitary hay-shed on the outskirts of a splintered trunks of the old trees which the slide had | 


broken to pieces, they built a fire by flushing powder 
in the pan of the musket. 


“Never before, nor since,”’ Adam declares, ‘‘has any- 


thing ever tasted so good to me, as did the pieces of 
meat which we partly roasted over that fire and ate 


| 





conclude, too, from the miles and miles they had trav- | 


elled, that they were tired and footeore. But they 
knew not where in all this stormy wilderness of cliffs 
and forest they were to obtain food, or even shelter. 
They pushed on down the then craggy path, past the 
“flume,” and had proceeded a mile, or a mile and a 
half, into the Notch, from the little pond at the head 
of it, where Saco River takes its rise, when they heard 


a creature—either a cow or an ox—bellow, at no great 


distance off. 
The voice of a friend in a strange land could not have 
filled their hearts with greater joy or hope. 
«“Jonas!”’ cried Adam, “‘there’s a farm near! 
go to it, anyhow.” 
But the sound had seemed to come from out in the 
thick woods, at the foot of the steep mountain. 


We'll 





Nev- | 


They replenished their fire and prolonged their semi- 





barbarous feast till late in 
the evening. Afterwards 
they broke and 
boughs, with which, and 
what they could pick up, 
they were able to build a 
little shed beneath the 
spruces; and in this, being 
utterly fatigued, they both 
fell into deep sleep. 

They slept long and no 
doubt soundly; but Jonas 
was at last awakened by a 
sound which he said was 
“like the purring of a 
great cat.” 

He roused up, and shook Adam. It was just begin- 


ning to grow light—the light of a bleak stormy morn- 
ing. 
| scarcely stir; but hearing the strange purring noise, 


Both were so stiff and so cold that they could 


they rose up a little and strained their eyes to see what 
made it. 

The body of the heifer lay out beyond where their 
fire had been, forty or fifty feet from the shed; and 
lying beside it, licking the bones with their tongues, 
were two gray creatures, as large as good sized dogs. 
As they licked, they wheezed and purred, seeming 
about on the point of going to sleep, having, no doubt, 
eaten their fill of the beef. 

“What are they?” Adam whispered. 

“Goodness knows!” exclaimed Jonas. 
cartridge, and let’s load the gun.” 

The old cartridges of those times were of paper. In 
loading his piece, the soldier had first to twist off the 
end of the cartridge, when he could pour the powder 
into the muzzle and use the paper for a wad. A ball 
had then to be rammed down upon the powder. 

In his haste Jonas probably performed the act of 
charging his musket imperfectly ; for, from some cause 
it failed to go off, although the powder inthe pan 
flushed so brightly that both the gray animals jumped 
up, and stood growling, softly, with arched backs. 

Hurriedly Adam re-primed the gun which Jonas held. 

The latter then snapped again; but the piece merely 
flushed in the ‘pan’? as before; and the wind wafting 
the powder smoke out towards the animals, they 
sprang away, “yawling” hideously! 

Almost on the instant, however, there leaped up 
from the ground, beyond the carcass of the heifer, an- 
other animal, two or three times as large as either of 
the first two, a tremendous beast, guant, bony, and 
with flashing eyes! 

Greatly alarmed at the size and the savage appear- 
ance of this creature, neither Adam nor Jonas dared 
to again attempt to fire, nor even to reprime the gun. 
They kept quiet where they were, partly on their 
hands and knees, scarcely daring to draw breath. 

The beast gave several of those frightful yells, never 
taking its eyes off them, till at length the two smaller 
animals, creeping up behind it, caused it to look back 
at them. And now these two began to imitate the 
motions and the yellings of the larger one. 

It was beyond a doubt a female panther of the larg- 
est size, with her two half-grown whelps. 

Glad to have the fell eyes of the old beast turned 


“Give me a 


ertheless, they left the path and went towards it; and | from them to the antics of the two younsters, our de- 
they had not proceeded many rods from the trail when | serters backed slowly out through the far side of their 


lings ever running loose.” They cursed and beat the | they came close upon a black and white two-year-old | bough-shed, and then hastened stealthily away. 
men with their swords on the slightest provocation,— | heifer, browsing twigs of birch at the foot of one of | : 
so at least it is charged; but in so general a time of | the old slides, where a mass of rocks and broken trees | following the previous afternoon, they hurried along it, 
discomfort and ill-temper, grievances were of course | extended up the side of the mountain. 


quite likely to occur. 

To desert was t> be shot, if retaken; but soon after 
Whitehall was passed, Adam and Jonas had fallen into 
so deplorable a state of mind from homesickness, cold 
and hunger, that they felt they would rather be shot 
than go farther; and in a word, while standing guard 
in the bitter wind and snow at five o’clock one morn- 


But nowhere was there trace or sign of anything like 
a clearing, or of human habitation. At sight of them, 
the heifer started like a wild animal and ran up among 
the loose stones on the slide. 
Tis some stray creature,” said Jonas. 
! no farm anywhere round here.” 








Regaining, at length, the trail which they had been 


down towards the “notch,” for two or three miles, 
when they came out into a little clearing in the very 
bed of the gorge, where there was a house. 

This was the house where, in 1826, fourteen years 
later, the Willie family was buried by the “great 


“There’s | slide.” 


Neither Adam ner Jonas ascertained, ner has the 


| Both these young men were, as I have said, steady, | present writer been able to learn, the name of the man ' 
ing, they deserted their posts and took to the woods. | simple-minded, country-bred youths. But how des- | who then lived there. But on their approach to his) Like the knights of old, his armor elanked as he 


cnt off | 


through the “notch,” on its way to the army. 

Our two young friends remained at the Willie house 
till the following day, and left with such directions as 
to their route, that they reached their homes the sec 
ond evening after. 

It is hardly to be expected that their parents were so 
patriotic as not to be glad to see them; and although it 
was soon known through the settlement that they had 
deserted and come home, they were never molested, 
nor was any effort made to retake them on the part 
of the Governmept. 

“I've always felt a little mean about it,”” Adam used 
to confess in after years. “For when our country 
needs our services, it’s clearly our duty to serve. But 
Jonas and I were both so homesick that we thought 
we had rather die than go on.” 
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ODD PETS. 
My Pet in Plate-Armor, 


Of all the queer pets Lever saw, the oddest was 
brought to me when | was living in a little village on 
the north coast of Ceylon. 

On getting home from a tiresome crocodile-hunt late 
one sultry afternoon, I was told that a strange man 
from the jungle was waiting with something he had 
brought for me. 

He lived thirty-six miles away, but he had heard that 
I wanted animals, and he had been travelling since mid- 
night of the day before to bring me one. 

He untied the mouth of a bag he carried and dumped 
out upon the ground at my feet a hard, round object, 
about as large as a small pumpkin, completely covered 
with large horny plates, 

It was a live manis, or scaly ant-eater, an animal 
both rare and curious, the first I had ever seen alive, 
and I was delighted at having one in my possession at 
last. 

The man explained that while looking for wax in the 
jungle, he found the burrows of the animal on a rocky 
hillside, and without disturbing it, hid himself near 
by and waited. When the caballaya came out at 
nightfall, he ran and caught it with his hands, for it 
could not run fast, but could simply lay down and roll 
itself up for protection. 

I gave the enterprising manis-catcher five silver ru- 
pecs—nearly a whole month’s wages for a native—and 
we parted with mutual blessings. 

My new pet evidently expected fair treatment at our 
bands, for he soon unrolled himself and stood up for 
examination. 

He was just three feet long, including his tail, which, 
by itself, measured seventeen inches, or nearly half 
his total length, and his weight was eighteen pounds. 

This tail was a most useful appendage, for it was 
very broad, measuring five and a half inches across 
where it joined the body, slighily hollowed underneath 
and rounded over the top, its special purpose being to 
protect the head. 

The animal often stood erect on its tail and hind lega, 
quite like a kangaroo, while it looked about in search of 
food. When a colony of ants was found, it began 
most industriously to exterminate them. 

The manis would thrust its slender, gelatinous tongue 
for six inches along the highways and passages so busi- 
ly travelled by the ants, and gather up the industrious 
little insects a score ata time. It fairly made my flesh 
creep to see the ants upon the animal’s tongue, and 
going into its mouth; but I wished there were enough 
ant-eaters in the world to exterminate the whole fami- 
ly. My ant-eater disdained to eat anything except 
ants, and with these it was a difficult matter to supply 
him regularly. 

If ever a small animal was specially created to resist 
the attacks of destroyers, that manis must have been 
the one. 

In such plate-armor as he wore, he could roll himself 
up and defy the teeth and claws of the jackal and leop- 
ard, or the fangs of the cobra, as they struck harmless- 
ly against it. 

The poor fellow had no teeth with which to bite 
back, his claws were not of the cutting kind, having 
been fashioned for digging only, and being without 
weapons of defence, it was fortunate Nature gave him 
such a fine suit of armor. The animal which is so un- 
fortunate as to be without means of either defence or 
protection, fares badly in the East Indian jungles. 

From the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail my 
manis was covered with broad, flat, shield-shaped 
scales of clear gray horn. They were concave under- 
neath and convex on top, so that they lay close down 
upon the skin and upon each other. They were ar- 
ranged in rows with great regularity, beautifully im- 
bricated, or breaking joints and overlappings as per- 
fectly as the slates of a good roof. 

The largest scales, which were those along the mid- 
dle of the tail, were three inches wide at the widest 
part, and nearly a quarter of an inch thick at the cen- 
tre. The scales along the back were about two inches 
wide, thin at the edges, but an eighth of an inch thick 
at the centre. On the under part of the body and 
throat, and inside of the legs, the scales were abeent 
to allow freedom of movement in walking and also in 
rolling up. The skin on those portions was clean and 
white and quite bare. 

My toothless pet was not very affectionate at first, 
although I must do him the justice to admit that he was 
always peaceable. 

As soon as we left him to himself for a few minutes 
his bashfulness wore off, and he started around the 
yard on a tour of inspection. In walking, he carried 
his back very highly arched in the middle, and the 
long, curved claws of his fore feet he bent under his 
feet until they pointed directly backward, and walked 
on them. 

His long, flat tail barely cleared the ground in walk- 
ing, and his nose was always on the lookout for ants. 








Adam carried away his musket, but Jonas left his | perate they had grown within the last few days from door, he accosted them kindly and bade them come in, | walked along. 
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I decided to cultivate his acquaintance, but my ! 
triend.y advances were received in true English 
style. Not having any one to introduce me, I at- 
tempted to get acquainted without an introduc- 
tion, but it was of nouse. He immediately tucked 
his head down between his four legs, drew him- 
self within himself, brought his tail under his 


a 


ate. 
and well flavored, and part of it we had roasted. 
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could without chloroform, without any prolonged 
suffering, | aim sure. 


Very little of that animal was wasted. The 


skin and skeleton were preserved dry, the tongue 


and stomach went into alcohol, and the flesh we 
Part of it made a delicious stew, rich, sweet 











MY PET IN PL 


body and up over his head and held it there, thus | The latter was dark meat, and although it had a | 


forming a flattened ball with scales only on the 
outside. 

I said to myself, ‘‘My fine fellow, I really must 
insist upon knowing you more intimately, and 
we are going to get acquainted. So here we 
go!” 

I then undertook to unroll him, but I could not 
do it alone. I called my cook to help me, but the 
tail stuck as tightly to the body as though it had 
been glued there. 

I called another servant, and while I held to 
the body, the two pulled against me on the tail 


with all their strength and tried to uncoil it. We 
wrestled with it for five minutes until we were 


fairly exhausted, failed utterly, and gave up inglo- 
riously beaten. Such was the wonderful muscular 
power in the tail of that small animal. 





The Singhalese native declared that the manis 
sometimes kills elephants in the following man- 
ner 

When an elephant troubles a manis, the manis 
coils himself around the elephant’s trunk, squeezes 
it so tightly that the huge animal cannot breathe, 
and holds on until the elephant drops dead of suf- 
focation. I question the truth of this statement, 
however. 

From the very first, | had no end of trouble 
with my scaly pet. During the day he was rea- 
sonably quiet, but at night he was very restless 
and anxious to go out ant-hunting. I could not 
tie him, for on no part of his body would a rope 
hold, unless tied so tightly as to hurt him, and even 
then it would not have held long. 

The first night I shut him up in the kitchen of | 
the Rest House, and in the morning I found him | 
just breaking through a big, round hole he haa 
dug through the six-inch concrete wall. His hage 
curved front claws, two inches long, 








were given 
him to dig with, and he had used them to some pur- | 
pose. I shivered at the thought of how near I came 
to losing my valuable specimen. 

The following night I put him in a very large 
tin box, which had once done duty as the lining of 
a dry-goods box sent from England. I covered 
the top with boards, piled heavy stones upon them, 
and went to my hammock feeling sure he could 
not escape. The box stood in the back yard, some 
distance from where I slept. 





About three o’clock in the morning, the village 
dogs suddenly began a furious barking Just out- 
side the wall of the compound, and my servant 
ran out to see what was the matter. 

It was the manis. It had found a small rust- 
hole at one corner of its tin prison, and with its 
powerful claws had worked away until it had ac- 
tually torn a hole in the tin large enough to per- 
mit the passage of its body. It was making straight 
tor the jungle, and but for those pariah dogs, who 
had so often annoyed me beyond measure by steal- 
ing my specimens and chewing them up, I would 
have lost my manis altogether. 

Situated as I was in the jungle, I saw that I 
must either let the manis go,—for if kept alive it 
would be sure to escape for good very soon,—or 
else kill it and preserve its skin and skeleton. 

After all, my business was with dead animals 
wore than live ones, and the manis was very val- 
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queer flavor, it was tender and very good. 
Wm. 'T. HornabDay. 


+r 


THE REST OF WORK. 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 
*Tis loving and serving 
‘he highest and best, 
‘Tis onward, unswerving,— 
And this is true rest, 


+o 
THE DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 
The attention of the legislatures of several 

States—especially those in the far West—is being 

called to the wholesale and reckless destruction of 





| our forests. The subject is a very serious and 


important one; and public men have not too soon 
begun to consider it, and to seek to check the evil 
which it indicates. 

Nothing 1s more certain than that forests are es- 
sential to the prosperity, and even to the existence 
of acommunity. Of course, in the settlement of 
a new region, vast areas must be cleared of for- 
est growths. This land must be brought into cul- 
tivation, and spaces must be had for the rearing 
of live-stock. 

But the inevitable results of the cutting down of 
forests over a wide extent of country, without 
leaving any trees, or replanting, too, so that new 
forests may replace old ones, show that it 1s vitally 
necessary to provide some check upon their whole- 
sale destruction. 

Experience proves that, whenever forests have 
en so destroyed, desolation and desert-like. soli- 
tude have succeeded a prosperous civilization. 
This is seen, for instance, in the dreary “campag- 
na” which surrounds the city of Rome; where the 


be 


}ancient fruitfulness has given place to a dismal 


waste since the trees which used to grow there 
have been cut down. It is seen in arid Egypt, in 


| several portions of France, and in many other re- 


gions of the earth. 

The forest, indeed, is a great protection to man 
and to the land he tills. It holds the rain-water, 
which gradually trickles through the earth to the 
arable lands. In forest regions, moreover, the 
fall of rain is much greater than in open regions. 
In Egypt, for instance, whence the forests have 
pretty much disappeared, it very rarely rains; and 
the country round about the Nile depends for its 
irrigation upon the annual overflow of that river. 

In the heavily-wooded regions of our own West, 
on the other hand, the rains are frequent and most 
useful to the farmers and graziers. 

The reckless removal of forests from a country 


heat and cold prevail. 





uable. I killed it, as mercifully as I possibly 





| others before him worked at and partly solved the 





COMPANION. 


ing among trees and over soft beds of dead leaves. | 
As a recent writer has said, “The face of the earth 
ceases to be a sponge, and becomes a dust-heap. | 
When the forests disappear, the sun, the wind and 


the rain unite to render the country altogether bar- | 
; ren.” 


The forest is undoubtedly a powerful preserver 
of health. It is well known that trees prevent 
malarial fever attacking those living in their shel- 
ter. Rows of trees standing to the leeward are 
said to be a complete defence from this pestilent 
poison. 

“When I consider,” wrote Bernard Palissy, 
more than three centuries ago, ‘‘the value of the 
least clump of trees, or even of thorns, I much 
marvel at the great ignorance of men, who do 
nowadays study only to break down, fell and 
waste the fair forests which their forefathers did 
guard so choicely. I woyld think no evil of them | 
for cutting down the woods, did they but replant | 
again some part of them. But they care nought | 
for the time to come, neither reck they of the great 
damage they do to their children which come after 
them.” | 

What was true three centuries ago, is true still; | 
while 1t has become even more evident, through a | 
more thorough study of the forests, that to remove 
them recklessly is to bring about certain desola- 
tion and ruin. 


———— 


For the Companion. 


OTHER WORLDS. | 


1 sometimes muse, when I have let my gaze 

Roam o’er the starry arch of cloudless night, 

That were I dowered with strong angelic sight, 
All would look changed in those pale heavenly ways. 
What wheeling worlds my vision would amaze! 

What rhythmic equipoise would rouse delight! 

What chasms of gloom would thrill me and affright! 
What moons would beam on me, what suns would blaze! | 


Then through my awed soul sweeps the larger thought 
et 


Of how creation’s edict may have se 
Vast human multitudes on those far spheres, 
With towering passions to which mine mean naught, 
With majesties of happiness, or yet 
With agonies of unconjectured tears! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


—— +o - 
THE WORLD’S TELEGRAPHS. 

The recent strike of telegraph operators suggests 
an examination of the importance and the growth 
of this means of communication. It is generally 
conceded that the invention of the practical tele- 
graph was due to Professor Morse. For although 


problem, he devised the first method ever used ex- 
tensively of communicating by means of electric- 
ity. 


| flux of population. 
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times. And this vast system is extending at a 
prodigious rate every day. 

A comparison of the original Morse telegraph 
with the most improved system of to-day shows a 
wonderful advance. For one thing, a way has 
been found by which four separate messages can 
be sent over the same wire at the same time. This 
seems quite as incredible as the telegraph itself 
Would have seemed to the men of the year 1830. 

By another invention a message to be sent may 
be copied in a peculiar way by one operator, and 
then, by being put in a machine, can be sent over 
the wires at a speed as great as that of ordinary 
conversation. 

No limit can be set, either to the extensions of 
telegraph lines, or to the improvements which may 
yet be made. Ina certain sense every intelligent 
operator is an electrician, who is daily learning 
something about the agent electricity and the in- 
struments he uses. 

New inventions are frequent, and many of 
them prove highly useful. Who can say how 
common, how easy and how cheap telegraphing 
may be to our grandchildren ? 


a 
ONE MAN’S WORK. 

A friend of the Companion in a rural district sends 
us the following facts: 

The town of T—— is an overgrown village of about 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. As long as it was nomi- 
nally a village, and governed by selectmen who received 
no salary, it was well managed. The streets were 
properly cared for, the public lamps burned clearly, 
and order was kept by two or three constables. Our 
officials worked honestly for themselves and their 
neighbors. 

But with the erection of iron miils came a large in- 
The town became a city. Coun- 
cils and a Mayor were elected, and the people were 
taxed to pay several large salaries that were necessary 


under the city charter. Besides this, there were ‘‘per- 


| quisites” that found their way into the pockets of 


oftice-holders. 

As soon as salaries and perquisites were to be gained 
by it, the government of the town passed into the hands 
of men who make politics a trade. Our oflicials were 
chosen from among themselves by pot-house politicians. 
The keepers of grog-shops filled the p'aces of trust, 
taxed the citizens heavily for the ‘ghting, drainage 
and cleaning of the town, and some of the money went 
into their own pockets. We had a poorer water 
service, defective drainage, and more dimly lighted 
streets. We were cheated by as unpri.cipled scoun- 
drels as are the citizens of New York or Philadelphia. 

Our leading men, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
accepted the inadequate water supply, and stumbled 
through the filthy, poorly-lighted streets without pro- 





Moreover, for ordinary use his system is still 
employed almost without change. There have, 
however, been many improvements, some of them 


making teiegraphing easier, and greatly increas- 
ing the capacity of a single wire. 

Morse’s telegraph was first publicly exhibited in 
1837. The first wire over which messages was 





is followed by the rapid radiation of heat from the 
earth at one season, and a bare exposure to the 
sun’s rays at another, is succeeded by an excessive 
absorption of heat by the earth. The climate is | communicate with either of the others in a single ' 
thus changed into one in which the extremes of 
In summer, the soil is 


dried up by the sun; in winter, it has no protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of cold. 

The disappearance of forests has another effect, 
in producing sudden and destructive torrents. The 
treshets of spring plunge over a solid, frozen sur- 
face ; the soil fails to gradually absorb the water; 
the freshet is not diminished in its force by pass- 


| sent, was stretched between Baltimore and Wash- | 
| ington in 1844. On the 27th of May in that year 


| the first message by telegraph, “What hath God 


| wrought ?” was transmitted from one city to the 
| Other. 
| Sincethen what an enormous growth has the busi- 


ness had! The figures are startling. During the 
business year 1881-82, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company alone had more than one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand miles of line, and almost 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand miles of 
wire. It transmitted during that year close upon 
thirty-nine million messages. 

Including the rival companies, it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that there were in this coun- 
try one hundred and fifty thousand miles of line, 
and four hundred thousand miles of wire, and that 
fifty million messages were sent. This, however, 
includes the Canadian business, most of which is 
done by American companies. 

The statistics for Europe are still more stupen- 
dous. In 1881 there were, in all the countries of 
Europe, more than two hundred and ninety thou- 
sand miles of line, and seven hundred and sixty 
thousand miles of wire. 

Over these were sent during a single year one 
hundred and twelve million messages. As might 
be supposed, telegraph lines are more frequent, and 
the use of them more common, in Great Britain 
than anywhere else. No less than thirty-one mil- 
lions three hundred and forty-six thousand mes- 
sages were sent over British lines in that year. 

The figures for the other continents are not so 
well known, but there are few countries in the 
world where the system has not a foothold. Ata 
rough estimate it may be said that there are prob- 
| ably five hundred and fifty thousand miles of line 
in the world, and thirteen hundred thousand miles 
of telegraph wire, over which one hundred and sev- 
enty-five million messages are sent annually. 

These figures do not include any telephone 
lines. Nor do they include the submarine cables, 
| more than fifty thousand miles of which are in 
operation. These cables connect all the continents. 
Shanghai, Melbourne, Havana, Rio de Janciro, 
Cairo, New York, London, and Paris, can each 





day. 
We are, in fact, in almost instant communica- 
tion with all the rest of the world, and the antipo- 


des, once reached only after long and perilous voy- | 


ages, can now, as it were, hear the echo of what 
has happened the same day on the other side of 
| the globe. 
The telegraph wires in daily use would stretch 
around the globe at the equator nearly ty uty-five 


almost as important as was the original invention, | 


test. They “did not like to stir up muddy water.” 
‘They ‘‘had their own business to look after, and could 
not spare time to go to primary elections or to the 
polls.” 

Now there was, in the suburbs of T—, a ha.d- 
headed Scotch blacksmith, who saw how matters were 
going, and became tired of paying bis hard-earned 
wages in taxes—a good portion of which found its way 
into the pockets of drunken demagogues. He went 
about quietly among bis neighbors, sober-working men 
like himself, and set the matter before them in plain 
words. 

They came together in the next primary meeting. 
They accomplished little, however, being very few in 
number. But the leaven did its work. Other honest 
workingmen took courage, and followed their exam- 
ple. Clubs were formed, and soon more or less of the 
educated, influential class joined them. 

In two years’ time the control of the city govern- 
ment passed into the hands of decent, honest men, and 
the rum-sellers and their tools were sen. back to the 
slums where they belong. ‘The latter made a hard 
fight, but they were in the minority, as they are else- 
where. 

To work a cure in our corrupt politics everywhere, 
nothing more is needed than for the decent, law-abiding 
majority to come to the front. How much may be 
done by one honest man to bring them there, has been 
proven by our blacksmith. His work done, he betook 
himself to his forge again. 

—~+oo—___—_— 


THE WORST PARALYSIS. 

There is a paralysis worse than that which seizes 
upon the limbs and makes the hands nerveless; a pa- 
ralysis of will, of energy, of all the higher and finer 
qualities of the mind and soul. 

The story of a man who might be one of the first 
literary workers of his time has just come to us. He 
began by being a hero-worshipper. He belonged to a 
literary family. He was accustomed to see, at his fa- 
ther’s fireside, men whose intellects the world delights 
to honor. 

At sixteen, he himself had even written poems 
| worthy to take rank with the work of older men, and 
| which won him admiring recognition from certain Eng- 
| tish poets, before whom he was ready to fall down and 

worship, with all his boyish enthusiasm. 

He was admitted to the private gatherings of these 
men whom he admired; gatherings where the air was 
thick with tobacco smoke, and the drinks ranged from 
choice claret to whiskey, and brandy and water and 
soda. And what was right for these men whom he ad- 
mired, seemed, naturally, right enough for him. Hos- 
pitality offered him wine and cigars; and there were 
none ready to condemn themselves by urging him to 
avoid them. 

Tn those early days he grew to love strong stimulants 
with a sort of passion, and later on, when troubles 

| came to him,—greater troubles than fall to most men’s 
lot,—his natural refuge seemed to be that spirit of fire 
whose acquaintance he had made when so young. 

**Whatever you may say,” he would assert, “whiskey 
does give me a night’s sleep, and it is something to 
sleep, when one is wretched.” 

And then, when his lonely days were long, it was an- 
other temptation to drink something that would im- 
part a temporary cheer; that, if it ceuld not, itself, 
give joy, could at least make one forget the want of it. 

And so it went, from bad to worse. A poor man, he 
| spends a large part of his income for spirits and tobac 
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co. His appetite for food grows less and less, and his | 
craving fur spirits more and more; and the sirenugih, 

the energy, is dyiug out of this man, whom nature | 
meant to be one of the foremost meu of his time. | 

“I wish I could give up drinking spirit,” he said, one | 
day; ‘“‘but there would be no use of my saying that I 
will—I CANNOT.” 

Thus is his will paralyzed and overthrown. He does 
fine work, still; but his power and will to work grow 
less with each self-indulgent year. Browning asks, in 
one of bis poems,— 

“Can the soul, the will die out of a man, 
Ere his body find the grave tat gapes ?” 

Yes, all observation proves that it can—that, alas, it 
is only too easy for a man who learns to depend on 
stimulants to paralyze his powers of mind and soul. 

— 
THE ICY END. 

In the winter of ’73,a man attempted to cross the 
frozen surface of the Merrimac. When about ten feet 
from the shore he broke through. A workman ina 
saw-mill near by seized a plank and thrust it out to the 
drowning man. 

Unfortunately, one end of the plank was covered 
with ice, and that end the workman, in bis excitement, 
extended to the struggling man. He caught hold of it 
several times, and tried to pull himself up on the solid 
ice. But at each attempt his hand slipped and he fell 
back into the water. At last, he cried out, in the agony 
of terror,— 

“For mercy’s sake! don’t reach me the icy end of 
the plank!” 

A perplexed student once went toa college professor 
for help in a certain study. “Iam willing to help you,” 
the professor said, with chilling courtesy, “but of 
course, you know that my time is fully occupied and 
that [ can’t give special attention to every student. 











What is your difficulty?” 

The student stated what had perplexed him. “Oh, 
that’s nothing!’ answered the professor. “You don’t 
need my help to get you out of that difficulty. Still, 


when you really need assistance, [ will cheerfully give 
it to you. But you won’t forget that my time is valu- 
able.” 

The student bowed his thanks and departed, with- 
out receiving the help he really needed. ‘The icy end 
of the plank was held out to him. From that day he 
bitterly, though unjustly, classed all the professors to- 
gether, as cold and unsympathetic. He carried this 
prejudice through bis college course, because he had 
been denied a little timely sympathy. 

A few years ago, a young minister and his wife began 
their work in a growing Western town. Their people 
were attentive and courteous, the salary was ample, and 
a new church edifice was erected. But in less than a 
year, the minister and his wife sought a smaller church 
and a lower salary. A friend, surprised at the change, 
asked,— 

“What was che 
you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“‘Well, wasn’t your church harmonious?” 

“Yes.” 

“You had a fair salary?” 

“Yes; more than I get now.” 


matter? Didn’t the climate suit | 


| ant Secretary, to find a place for him. 


| accurately kept as those of Gen. 
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wares lie at their sats 80 ialtnait asain that they 
resemvie in every particular the earthenware made to- 
day iv the great ‘Triana manufactory of Seville. 

As the factory had existed for thirteen hundred 
years before Murillo’s time, the immutability of its 
earthenware types gave point and humor to Marshal 
Soult’s parody on Napoleon’s famous saying, “Soldiers 
of France! Forty centuries look down on you from 
yonder pyramids.” 

As the marshal entered Seville, at the head of his 
army, he passed before the ancient pottery, in front of 
which was a heap of what the Spaniards call “‘extreme- 
ly domestic products of the Triana works.” 

Pausing a moment, the marshal said, “Soldiers of 
France! sixteen centuries are looking at you!” 


~~ 


A COMPASSIONATE POLITICIAN, 

A politician, when he wants a certain place for one 
of his henchmen, is no more reluctant to turn out its 
occupant than Cooley Khan, of Bengal, was to put a 
live cat in the breeches of a non-paying tenant. There 
are, however, exceptions to all rules, and the Autobi- 
ography of Churlow Weed shows that he was an ex- 
ceptional politician: In 1861, a number of New York 
merchants asked Mr. Weed to secure a Consular ap- 
pointment for a veteran clerk, who, being an English- | 
man, wanted to go home to end his days there. He | 
says : 

Mr. Seward requested his son Frederick, the Assist- 
I went to the 
department with Frederick, and in looking over his 
Consular register carefully, his eye finally rested upon | 
Falmouth, where, upon examination, he found that the | 
Consul was an Englishman, and had held the office | 
more than twenty years. 

It was decided, therefore, that one Englishman | 
should give place to another, that other being an Amer- | 
icanized Englishman. | 

I reported this determination to the Secretary, who 
immediately sent my friend’s name to the President, 
and when the messenger returned with Mr. Lincoln’s 
upproval, Mr. Hunter, the chief clerk, was directed to 
fill up the commission and obtain the President’s sig- 
nature in time for me to take it to New York that after- 
noon. 

Between four and five o’clock, P. M., I went to Mr. 
Hunter for the commission, which lay before him on | 
his desk. * He rose somewhat deliberately (as was his 
manner), took the commission in his hand and deliv- 
ered it to me without speaking, but with evident reluc- | 
tance. 

I said, “Is it all right, Mr. Hunter?” He replied,— 

“T have obeyed orders.” 

*“But,”’ L added, ‘“‘you do not seem pleased. Is there | 
anything wrong about the appointment?” 

*“T have nothing to say about the appointment, but I 
have never discharged a duty since I came into the de- 
partment with so much regret.” He said: 

“The first commission that I filled out when I came 
into this office, twenty-six years ago, was for Mr. Fox, 
our Consul at Falmouth, who succeeded his then re- 
cently deceased father, who received his appointment 
from President Washington. 

“The Consular accounts of Mr. Fox are as neatly and 
Washington during 
the Revolution. I think he is the best Consul in the 
service of the Government. You will judge, there- | 
fore, whether the removal of such a Consul is not cal- | 
culated to occasion regret.’ 

When he finished, while he stood looking at me with 
the pen in his hand, I deliberately tore the cc 
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Cure is absolutely a certain, safe, and radical cure. [Adv, 
> 

ell’s Rheumati$m ? 

best Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKEs, 181 Monroe St., Chicago, 
for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” 





Halford Sauce is the relish of the world, 
~e 


For all bilious and mlasmatic dlecenee, Ayer’s Ague | 





How soon did Hood’s Sarsaparilla cure Capt. Mitch- 
Two months. Fact. [Adv. 


Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 
(Adv. 





—_——_—___— 
When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send 


(Ade. 








Bay. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEER, Prin., E. Greenwich 


Greenwich Academy. Located on Narragansett 


n, Re 1 
ERY LITTLE MONEY helps willing workers to an 
education at Mt. Carroll(Llis.) Seminar: Ys Oreads Jr ree, 











YAYUGA LAKE MILITARY AC MY, 
Aurora, N. Y. MAJ. W. A. FLINT, ea. 





SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUT 


n | ferred. Address Prof. 


cation, or Spencerian Penmanship, 
is at the SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, 
CLEVELAND, O. Circulars free. 





VD PLACE to secure a Business Edu- 





Bridgeton, 
y New Jersey. 
Both sexes, Full corps of teachers, Enstpantion thorou rh. 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
— Sept. Ith. Address H. K. TRASK, —- 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 
F a course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one y a “The 
| English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gymnas- 
tics. Term begins Oct.4th. Apply at 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
| ton, Mass., after Oct. Ist, from 10 to 12 A. M., or for cata- 
logues address at any time R. R. RAY MOND, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


With full College & Classical Preparatory Departments. 
Superior advantages in Music and Art, Steam heating and 
elevator. Address Rev. A.W. COWLES, D.D.,Elmira,N. 


EARN BOOK-KEEPING AT HOME. Single 








and Double Entry taught thoroughly by mail. Text | C- N. as RITTENTON, N. Propry 


Book, valuable suggestions, and 20 clear, “graded, practi- 
eal lessons, yostpaid, #1, 

Prof. H. E. c HAMBERS, Principal 
Monticello Academy, Monticello, Ark. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Fits for any College, or Government Academy. 
Non-aspirants for college-admission are prepared for | 
business and social relations. Tactics and Military | 
Drill receive careful attention. Address the PRESIDE NT. | 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Select. Home comforts. Four courses of g 
study. No limitations to age. Careful 




































into strips, threw them into the waste-paper tabet, 
and left che aepartment for the cars. 
When I explained in New York what had occurred 





“Why did you leave, then?” 

“Because my wife and I were tired of living in a 
moral refrigerator. Every one was kind, but it was a 
kindness wrapped up in ice, as if they were afraid it 
would spoil. We had help enough, but no real sympa- 
thy.” 

The icy end of the plank had been extended to the 
minister and his wife. 





AN OLD INVENTOR. 

Capt. John Ericsson, who, by building the monitor, 
revolutionized naval architecture, has passed his eigh- 
tieth year, yet he is young, physically and mentally. 
He gives twelve hours a day to brain-work, and that, 
too, of the most wearing kind: invention. His vigor 
and health prove that the hardest sort of mental labor 
is not injurious, provided the worker lives temperately 
and takes sufficient physical exercise. 


Capt. Ericsson—he was formerly an officer in the | 


Swedish army, hence his title—rises at seven o’clock, 


winter and summer, takes a cold bath, and then per- | 


forms gymnastic exercises for two hours. At nine he 
eats a hearty breakfast of poached egys and coarse 
brown-bread. After breakfast he works until haif- 
past four o’clock, when he eats a substantial dinner of 
vegetables. 

He goes from the dinner-table to the drawing-board, 
where he works till ten o’clock. He then walks for 
two hours and goes to bed at midnight. The moment 
his head touches the pillow he falls into a sound sleep. 
He does not eat between the two meals, drinks noth- 
ing but weak tea, milk, and ice-water, and neither 
smokes nor chews tobacco. 

Capt. Ericsson, though an octogenarian, is now en- 
gaged in perfecting his solar engine, which is an at- 
tempt to use the sun’s rays as a direct motive-power. 
If he succeeds, he will give a great boon to the tropics. 
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UNCONSCIOUS GENIUS. 

Genius is often unconscious of its power. Perhaps 
it is always so at the beginning of its career. Shakes- 
peare did not take the trouble of collecting his plays; 
he bad little thought of their making him famous. 

Thomas Ball, the Boston sculptor, began bis career 
aé a painter, with no thought of modelling forms. But 
one day, his unconscious genius made itself vaguely 
felt by making him restless towards his art and dissat- 
isfied with his work. He had been painting a picture, 
and it so wearied him that he scraped it all out. He 
shut himself up in his studio for two or three days, 
indisposed to see any one or to do anything. 

Suddenly, he was seized by an impulse to model 
something. He went toa sculptor’sstudio near by, 
got a lump of clay, and began. After trying several 
things he made a miniature bust of Jenny Lind, then 
the star of the music-loving world. The little bust 
made a great hit, and from that day Ball knew that bis 
vocation had found him. 
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SouLtT’s Paropy.—Murillo, the Spanish artist, who 
worked three hundred years ago, was remarkable for 
the fidelity with which he painted details. He painted 
a picture of the two patron saints of Seville, who | 
were makers of earthenware. 


Specimens of their 





| The story, 


at Washington, it was approvel, not only by the gen- 
tleman who had asked me 1v mterest myself, but by 
the applicant himself. 
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“I CAN AND WILL. 

A writer in the Zvangelist tells of «a buy who was 
wise enough to decline the assistance which would have 
weakened him mentally and injured 11s self-reliance. 
which conveys its own moral, is as follows: 


I know a boy who was preparing to enter the junior 
class of the New York University. He was studying 
trigonometry, and I gave him three exam»les fur his 
next lesson. 

The following day he came into mv room tv demon- 
strate his problems. ‘Two of them ue understood, but 
a third—a very difficult one—he bad not performed. I | 
said to him, “Shall I help you?” | 

*““No, sir! I can and will do it, if you give me ume.” 

I said, “I will give you all the time you wish.” 

The next day he came into my room to recite a lesson 
in the same study 








| “Well, Simon, have you worked that example?” 


| “No, sir,” he answered ; “but I can and will do it, if 
| you give me a little more time.’ 
“Certainly, you shall have all the time you desire.” 
| Talways like these boys who are determined to do 


|men too. The third morning you should have seen Si 
mon enter my room. I knew he had it, for his whole 
face told the story of his success. 

Yes, he had it, notwithstanding it had cost him many 
hours "of the severest mental labor. 

Not only bad he solved the problem, but, what was 
of infinitely greater importance to him, he had begun 
to develop mathematical powers, which, under the in- 
spiration of ‘I can and I will,” he has continued to 


in one of our largest colleges, and one of the ablest 
mathematicians of bis years in our country. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 
An old Scotch story illustrates the well-known fact 
that a harmless word, when misunderstood, may be- 
come a cause of offence: 


One night Sandy told his sweetheart that he “liket” 
her “‘awfu’ wee.” She simply responded ‘ditto.’ 

Sandy was not very sure what that meant; so the 
next day, while at work, he said, ‘Father, can you tell 
me what ‘ditto’ is?” 

“Ou, ay: Sandy,” replied his father. ‘‘Dae ye sae 
a ay cal bbage? 


“And dae ye see that ither ane that it’s jist the 
same?” 

“Yes.” 

“Weel, that’s dit 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Sandy. 
cabbage-head? I'll na’ wed her.” 


“Did she ca’ me a 
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PRESIDENTS’ DESCENDANTS. 
Families soon run out in this country. The fact is 
due in part to the absence of the law of entail by 
which the oldest son takes the family estate and thus 
preserves the family name. The descendants of our 
first seven Presidents are not numerous. 





In Virginia there are a few of the Washington fami- 
ly of the Lawrence Washington branch, and of the 
Madisons there are none. Monroe has one or two nieces 
and a nephew living, and Jackson has not a living de- 

| scendant. The Adams family is the best represented. 
Jefferson has several descendants; Mrs. Meikleham is 
his nearest living relative. She is the youngest daughe 
ter of his eldest daughter, Martha, who married a 
| Randolph, and is the last of ber seven danghters. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ORGAN-TEMPEST OF LUCERNE, 


We came to fair Lucerne at even,— 
How beauteous was the scene! 

The snowy Alps like walls of Heaven 
Rose o'er the Alps of green; 

The damask sky a roseate light 
Flashed on the Lake, and low 

Above Mt. Pilate’s shadowy height 
Night bent her silver bow. 


We turned towards the faded fane. 
How many centuries old! 

And entered as the organ’s strain 
Along the arches rolled; 

Such as when guardian spirits bear 
A soul to realms of light, 

And melts in the immortal air 
The anthem of their flight: 

Then followed strains so sweet, 
Then followed strains so low. 

That they seemed like memory’s music, 
And the chords of long ago 





A light wind seemed to rise: 
A deep gust followed soon, 
As when a dark cloud flies 
Across the sun, at noon. 
It filled the aisles—each drew 
His garments round his form, 
We could not feel the wind that blew, 
We could only hear the storm. 
Then we cast a curious eye 
Towards the window’s lights, 
And saw the Lake serenely lic 
Beneath the crystal heights. 
Fair rose the Alps of white 
Above the Alps of green, 
The slopes lay bright in the sun of night, 
And the peaks in the sun unseen. 


A deep sound shook the air, 
As when the tempest breaks 

Upon the peaks, while sunshine fair 

s dreaming in the lakes. 

The birds shrieked on their wing; 
When rose a wind so drear, 

Its troubled spirit seemed to bring 
‘The shades of darkness near. 

We looked towards the windows old, 
Caim was the eve of June. 

On the summits shone the twilight’s gold, 
And on Pilate shone the moon, 


A sharp note’s lightning flash 
Upturned the startled face; 

When a mighty thunder crash 
With horror filled the place! 

From arch to arch the peal 

Jas echoed loud and long: 

Then o’er the pathway seemed to steal 
Another seraph’s song, 

And ’mid the thunder’s crash 
And the song’s enraptured flow, 

We still could hear, with charmed ear, 
The organ playing low, 


As passed the thunder-peal, 
Came raindrops, falling near, 
A rain one could not feel, 
A rain that smote the ear. 
And we turned to look again 
‘Towards the mountain wall, 
When a deep tone shook the fane, 
Like the avalanche’s fall. 
Loud piped the wind, fast poured the rain, 
The very earth scemed riven, 
And wlidly flashed, and yet avain, 
The smiting fires of heaven 
And cheeks that wore the lig 
When slowly rose the gale, 
Like —— statues lined the aisles 
And, as forms of marble, pale. 
The organ’s undertones 
Still sounded sweet and low, 
And the calm of a more than mortal trust 
With the rhythms seemed to flow, 











ht of smiles 


The Master's mirrored face 
Was lifted from the keys, 
As if more holy was the place 
As he touched the notes of peace. 
Then the sympathetic reeds 
His chastened spirit caught, 
As the senses meet the needs 
And the touch of human thought. 
The organ whispered sweet, 
The organ whispered low, 
“Fear not, God's love is with thee, 
Though tempests round thee blow!” 
And the soul's grand power ‘twas ours to trace, 
And its deathless hopes discern, 
As we gazed that night on the living face 
Of the Organ of Lucerne. 


Then from the church It passed, 
That strange and ghostly storm, 
And a parting beam the twilight cast 

Through the windows, bright and warm. 
The music grew more clear, 
Our gladdened pulses sway ing, 
When Alpine horns we seemed to hear 
On all the hillsides playing. 


We left the church—how fair 
Stole on the eve of June! 

Cool Right in the dusky air, 
The low-desecending moon! 

No breath the Lake cerulean stirred, 
No cloud could eye discern; 

The Alps were silent,-—we had heard 
The Organ of Lucerne! 





Soon passed the night—the high peaks shone 
A wall of glass and fire, 
And Morning, from her summer zone, 
lilumined tower and spire: 
L walked beside the Lake again, 
Along the Alpine meadows, 
Then sought the old melodious tane 
Beneath the Righi’s shadows, 
The organ, spanned by arches quaint, 
Rose silent, cold, and bare, 
Like the pulseless tomb of a vanished saint 
The Master was not there! 
But the soul's grand power ‘twas mine to trace 
And its deathless hopes discern, 
As I gazed that morn on the still, dead face 
Of the Organ of Lucerne, 
HEZEKIAH BurTERWok?rnH, 
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For the Companion, 


WILLIAM CHAMBERS’ PURPOSE 

Chambers’ Journal was the precursor in Great 
Britain of the extraordinary number of popular 
periodicals which now place entertainment and 
instruction within the reach of every class. 

It was, at least, the first periodical of a high 
character which the poorest laborer or artisan 
could afford to buy. Other miscellanies existed 
before it, but they were conducted on no definite 
plan, and consisted for the most part of unauthor- 
ized and disjointed extracts from books, dippings 


The strongholds of ignorance, though not unas- 


sailed, remained to be carried, and William Cham- 


bers proposed to do battle by presenting knowl- 


edge in its most cheering and captivating aspect. 


His brother Robert refused to approve of the 
undertaking, not from want of sympathy with the 
object, but from want of faith in the result. 

“Let us,” said William to him, “endeavor to 
give a reputable character to what is at present 
mostly mean or trivial." Robert seemed to doubt 
that the public were prepared for so radical a 
change. 

William went on with his plan alone, and Cham- 
bers’ Journal was first presented to the public on 
February 4, 1832. In a few days there was in 
Scotland the unprecedented sale of fifty thousand 
copies, and at the third number, when copies were 
consigned to an agent in London, for dispersal 
through England, the sale rose to eighty thousand, 
at which point it long remained. 

The Journal is generally regarded as the first of 
cheap magazines in Great Britain, for Charles 
Knight’s Penny Magazine did not appear until 
six weeks later, but in the United States the 
Youth's Companion was already six years old 
when William Chambers issued his first number. 

It was the purpose of William Chambers from 
the first to make whatever he published a means 
of moral as well as intellectual education. He 
was true to the dreams of his youth. He published 
nothing that did not tend to make the reader 
better at heart and in life. He consecrated his 
trust, and made it a power. He did not live for 
himself. 

Says a writer of him: ‘If leisure, affluence and 
his high estate came to hin after the hard strug- 


| gles of his early days, and the wise enterprise of 
| his opening manhood, they came as the reward of 


a definite and undeviating purpose, followed forth 
with rare consistency and discretion. They came, 
too, as the concomitants of unselfish aims. To 
the latest hour of his life his talents, his diligence, 
his influence, were given without interruption to 
promote the well-being of his fellows.” 

Truly the world needs editors and book-makers 
with strong aims like this to feed its life and 
thought; to quicken its conscience, to make broad- 


| er its moral vision, and to prepare the way for the 


generation to come. 


CANADIAN SUPERSTITION. 

One can visit the remotest corners of Great Brit 
ain without finding any people as superstitious as the 
Frency Canadians are. Within afew milesof Quebec 
the primitive folks still believe in witches, charms and 
talismans. When they lose anything, it is an evil 
spirit that has purloined it, when good luck befalls, it 
is by the special intervention of the protecting deity. 

The superstitions are mixed up with their religion, 
and so far from discouraging them, the priests foster 
their belief in the supernatural. 

Entering one of the houses, a traveller recently no- 
ticed on the door a card bearing a cross, with the words 
“Christus, Nobiscum State.” 


“Why do you have this on your door?” he asked. 

‘It is to protect us from disasters,” the owner re 
plied. ‘While we have these words on the house we 
shall have no earthquakes, and the winds cannot barm 
us.” 

On another occasion a beggar who was turned away 
from the same house uttered a curse, and the family 
were at once thrown into a state of consternation. The 
next morning all the milk in the dairy was found to be 
fpoiled, and a visit was made to the priest by the wom 
an of the house. 


When she returned she said: “The priest was very 
angry at the wretch for setting the devil on us peacea- 
ble folks. He asked me all about it, and I told bim 
how impudent the beggar wae. He said we must al- 
ways be charitable, but he did not scold me for turning 
that fellow away. Then he gave mea blessed medai, 
dedicated to St. Joseph, and told me to hang it up in 
the milk-room, and it would banish all the powers of 
the devil. I putit in my purse. But,” said she with 
renewed alarm, ‘the devil has taken it from me as I 
drove home, for it isn’there. Just look!” 

Now they sent for the priest. 

“It is the strangest thing in the world, M. le Curé,” 
said Madame G. “I put the medal in my purse, as 


' you saw me; thenI went out and unhitched the horse, | 


and drove straight home here. I gave the devil no 
chance at me at all, for I kept praying to St. Joseph all 
along the read. Ab! waita bit. No. Now I remem. 
ber. He did get me off my guard once, when a large 
black dog jumped out from the ditch, and scared the 
old horse so that I had to hold on hard. That’s it. He 
must have got it then out of my pocket. Just look 
for yourself, M. le Curé. It isn’t here anywhere.” 

‘The priest seemed rather reserved for a few minutes; 
he was apparently absorbed in some inward considera 
tion. Then he went up to the table. “I think I 
can find it,” he said. And sure enough he soon picked 
the medal up from the table. They were all gaping 
with amazement. ‘ 

“Now we will soon set things right,” said b-. 
**Please give me the holy water.” When this was 
brought we all went out to the milk-house. The priest 
said a prayer, hung the medal up on the edge of a 
shelf, and then sprinkled holy water about. 

“There, my children,” said he, as he drove off, “you'll 
be troubled no more with the devil. And remember 
that the Lord has always a remedy for all our misfor- 
tunes,”’ 

The people bowed reverently, thanked him with evi- 
dent sincerity, and re-entered the house in a reflective 
and grateful mood. 

“Now that’s very strange how M. le Curé made the 
devil bring that medal back!” said the old gentleman. 
“And yet, here we were, allofus, and we didn’t see 
or hear him.” 

Their faith in God is beautiful, but it is pitiably 
confused by the wildest freaks of ignorance. ‘ 
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the valve, and descended at noon on Saturday to with- 
in, as far as he could calculate, eight hundred metres 
of the sea. Unfortunately in the lower strata there 

revailed a thick fog, which made it impossible for 
him to ascertain his exact whereabouts. He made an- 
other ascent in hopes of finding the elements more pro- 
pitious, but the storm was atill raging upin the clouds, 
and he, therefore, considered it prudent to keep nearer 
the sea. 

As the afternoon wore on he noticed with alarm 
that the gas in his balloon was dangerously decreasing, 
and he began to realize his peril. At four o’clock the 
ropes dangling from the car touched the sea, and he 
knew that the critical time had come. The whole of 
his ballast, of which the car could bold but a compara 
tively limited supply, had by this time become com- 
pletely exhausted. 

He at once threw out one after another instru- 
ments, cases and, indeed, every movable article in the 
car. But the balloon reaponded languidly, and in a 
very few minutes the car itself touched water and the 
sea broke furiously almost every minute clean over the 
car, drenching its unhappy occupant to the skin. The 
ropes and lines, too, were dashed about in a bewilder 
ing manner, and these combined horrors had almost 
made M. Lhoste despair, when he caught sight of the 
sails of a fishing lugger, the Noemi. ' 

The captain of the Noemi almost simultaneousiy 
caught sight of the balloon, which he for some time 
took to be a ship on fire, and maneuvred round and 
round accordingly. When, however, he ascertained 
what the strange craft really was, he at once launched 
a boat, and with immense difficulty rescued the aero 
naut from a fate which, but for his timely appearance, 
would not long have been delayed. Lhoste found he 
had been rescued within ten miles of the English coast. 

He and the balloon, which had burst, were taken 
aboard the Voemi and landed at Antwerp shortly after 
midnight. 


———or— 
For the Companion. 


AUGUST. 


The drowsy hum of the locust 
Where the waving wheatfield lies 
In its wealth of golden beauty, 
*Neath the light of the summer skies,— 


The deepening tints of the fruitage, 
The whispering fields of corn, 

As they tell of the wondrous treasure 
In their leafy caskets borne,— 


The lengthening bat | twilights, 
The veil of shadowing mist 

That hides the lowland’s beauty 
That the August sun has kissed ;— 


Earth waits for the Reaper's coming, 
And soon to claim his own . 

He shall come with scarlet vestments, 
And diamond-studded crown, 


GEORGIE L. HEATH, 


+o 
THE PARISH FOOL. 

in nearly all English and Scotch villages there is one 
poor, half-witted fellow, who, though his intelligence 
may be very little inferior to that of the other rustics, 
is designated as “the parish fool,’ and is regarded as 
being as inevitable a member of the community as the 
constable, the justice, or the school-teacher. 

Often enough the silly expression and sbufiing gait 
of this ill-starred one are accidents of manner only, 
and the mind is sagavious and capable of sound judg- 
ment, though it is whimsical in its operations. 

In the “Life of William and Robert Chambers” 
there is a story of a parish fool, who sat listening while 
a dying relative was making his will. When he heard 
his own name mentioned, attached to a substantial leg- 
acy, he rubbed his hands, and cried, “Sensible to the 
last! sensible to the last!” referring, of course, to the 
testator. 

But as she continued to demise other parts of her 
property to other people, his glee abated, and he cried, 
“Shut the door! shut the door! She’s ravin’ noo !” 

Obstinacy is another trait of the parish fool, and an 
amusing illustration of it is given in an English maga- 
zine 


The peculiar delusion under which Sandy Mackin- 
tosh labored war a conviction that he had 
for the express purpose of slaying his Satanic Majesty, 
and many were the wild-goose chases embarked in by 
Sandy to annihilate the arch-enemy ; for he recognized 
him—so he averred—under all shapes and forms, such 
asa crow, a hare, or a black cat; and when started in 
pursuit of the foe, would follow up the trail for hours, 
nay, sometimes for days. 

n vain the minister—whom Sandy accounted his 
particular friend—strove to convince him that the ene- 
my of mankind was a spirit, and as such invisible. 
Sandy continued his hunting exploits with such zeal 
that the black cats of his neighborhood had need of 
all their ‘nine lives” to elude his persistent pursuit. 

Now the minister was in the habit of killing a fat ox 
at Hallowmass, and the bide was given to his man-ser- 
vant for disposal. The latter started out with it for 
market late one evening, and as he went along the 
road he beard Sandy approaching. The opportunity 
for playing a trick was irresistible, and the minister’s 
man wrapped the hide about him, taking care that the 
horns should stand up on his head. 

Thus equipped, he crouched along the dykeside till 
the fool made his appearance round the bend of the 
road, then, uttering an unearthly yell, sprang from his 
| hiding-place right in his path. bat he reckoned with- 
| out his host when he thought to terrify Sandy. That 
| individual only recognized in the apparition before 
| him but another form assumed by the enemy, and with 

a shout of defiance rushed on the foe and struck him a 
| resounding blow with his staff. 


Whack! whack! the blows rained hard and fast on | 


the shoulders of the unlucky joker, who, unable to 
bear the pain any longer, and too terrified to discover 
himself to the enraged fool, managed to wriggle un- 
perceived out of his hirsute covering and scramble 


over the dyke, where he lay hidden, scarcely daring to 


breathe. 


Sandy then seized the hide and marched off with it 


to the minister. 

“Great news, minister! great news!” he cried, when 
he entered the presence of that gentleman. 

‘““‘What news? Have the French landed?” 


“French indeed!” quoth the fool, contemptuously, 


“I ken naething about thae frog-eaters.” 


‘Well, what is your great news?’ reiterated the 


minister, impatiently. 


y 
“It’s just this: I’ve killed the deil; and there’s his 


” 


hide,”’ and flinging the skin on the bed, our friend 
stalked with injured dignity from the room. 
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FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 


effort is possible. 
lack of courage may be frightened to death. 


een born | 


There is a great difference between fright and fear. 
Fear can be mastered by an effort, but fright comes 
and goes before the mind has time to judge whether an 
Thus it is that a person who has no 





of the day. In order to do his work better he went to 
ap anatomical room, and used it for a studio. 

One sultry day, as he was drawing these melancholy 
relics of mortality by which he was surrounded, he 
fell off into a quiet sleep, from which he was suddenly 
aroused. Imagine his horror at beholding the skulls 
and bones dancing around him like mad, and the skel- 
etons which hung from the ceiling dashing themselves 
together. Panic-stricken, he rushed from the room 
and threw bimself headlong from a window on to the 
pavement below. He sufficiently recovered to learn 
that the cause of his fear was a slight earthquake, but 
his nervous system had received so severe a shock that 
he died in a few days. 

Frederick 1. of Prussia was killed by an accident of 
fear. He was one day sleeping in an arm-chair, when 
his wife, Louisa of Mecklenburg, who had for some 
time been hopelessly insane, escaped from her keep- 
ers and made i way to the King’s private apartments. 
Breaking through a glass door, she dabbled herself in 
blood, and in a raging fit of delirium, cast herself upon 
the King. 

The latter, who was not aware of the hopelessness 
of her lunacy, was so horrified at the appearance of a 
woman clad only in linen and covered with blood, that 
he imagined, with a superstition characteristic of the 
age, that it wasthe White Lady, whose ghost, accord- 
ing to time-honored tradition, invariably appeared 
when death was arourid the house of Brandenburg. 
He was seized with a fever, and died in six weeks. 

More ridiculous was the death of the French mar- 
shal, De Montrevel, ‘‘whose whole soul,” says St. 8i- 
mon, “‘was but ambition and lucre, without ever hav- 
ing been able to distinguish his right hand from his 
left, but concealing his universal ignorance with an 
audacity which favor, fashion and birth protected.” 
He was a very superstitious man, and one day a salt- 
cellar was upset at a public dinner in his lap, and so 
frightened was he that he arose and announced that he 
was adead man. He reached home, and died in a few 
days, in 1716, literally scared to death by the absurd 
casualty of a salt-cellar turning over. 


—$$$$<§@p———$___—_—. 
AUNT DINAH AND THE CAMERA, 
“Speaking of Aunt Dinah,” says a writer, of an odd 
negro character, “reminds me of Ben’s attempt to 
photograph her. After all the family had been duly 


{taken, they suddenly thought of Aunt Dineh, and 
' rushed into the kitchen to ask her to sit for a picture. 


She beamed with delight at the suggestion, but said, in 


| a sort of shamefaced way,— 


**Laws, honey! yer don’t wanter tuk an old body 
like me.’ 

*Yes, yes, we do; come, Aunt Dinah! come right 
along!’ shouted all the children, in chorus. 

*“*He! he!’ chuckled the delighted Aunt Dinah, be- 
ginning to divest herself of her kitchen apron; ‘ef ye 
aint gwine fer to take no ’scuse, s’pose I'll jes’ hab 
ter be tuk. But go ’long, honey! go long! I’s com- 
in’, I’s comin’, sho; only jes’ stoppin’ to find sumfin’ 
to frow ober dis yer noddle.’ 

“Sure enough, out came Aunt Dinah presently in her 
best plaid apron and ’kerchief, a yellow turban on and 
her gold ear-rings gleaming in the sun. Ben sat her 
on a bench in the garden among the sunflowers, and 
she made a first-rate picture—much better than Ben 
had any idea of, and far finer, after all, than Miss 
Molly in all her grand attitudes. 

‘But the moment Aunt Dinah was seated she began 
to look grave; she grew, in fact, more and more sol- 
emn as Ben proceeded to ‘fix things,’ till at length, 
when all was ready, she had stiffened into a really 
formidable grimness. 

“Presently Ben had everything arranged to his satis- 
faction, and coming to the front of the camera, he said, 
in a warning tone, and with a grand air that never 
failed to strike terror to the heart of the ignorant sit- 
ter, ‘All ready now, take care!’ and immediately pulied 
off the little brass cap. 

“Aunt Dinah had been looking in another direction, 
but at these words turned quickly toward the instru- 
ment, and whether startled by Ben’s actions, or tone, 
or both combined, it would be impossible to say; but 
| she suddenly started from her seat and fled toward the 
house, looking back over her shoulder with a terrified 
face, as she cried,— 

“*Run, chil’en! massy sakes, run! It’s gwine to go 
| off! Seed one o’ dem yer t’ings bust afore now. Done 
| knock eberyt’ing all to nuffin’!’” 
| 


| 





A TEACHER’S ANSWERS. 

| President Wayland, of Brown University, was a 
great teacher. He had the rare art of drawing out 
a pupil’s mind. He did little work for him, but he did 
make him work for himself. 

In the recitation-room, it was clearly understood that 
the subject of the lesson was one in which students 
and professors were equally interested. They were 
encouraged to ask questions, and to express their con- 
scientious dissent from the views of their teacher. 


Occasionally a student would abuse this freedom; 
but a sharp answer, such as showed the folly of the 
foolish youth, prevented the renewal of the ex) cri- 
ment. 

“Do you consider dancing wrong?” asked astudent. 

“Not much time for that sort of thing in this world, 
my son. The nert,’’ was the reply. 

Once, when the subject was the trustworthiness of 
human testimony and its sufficiency to establish mira- 
cles, a skeptical student asked ,— 

“What would you say, Dr. Wayland, if I stated that, 
as I was coming up College Street, I saw the lamp-post 
at the corner dance?” 

“1 should ask you where you had been, my son?” 
was the effective reply. 

On another occasion, while the class was studying 
the evidences of Christianity, a brilliant young skep’ 
tic thought he would have a tilt with the doctor. 

“T have never,” he said, ‘been able to diseover any 
internal evidence that the Old Testament was inspired. 
For instance, doctor, take the book of Proverbs. It 
needed no inspiration to write that. I have ofien 
thought that I could write as good proverbs myself.” 

“Very well, my son, perhaps you can,” quietly an- 
swered the doctor. “Suppose you prepare afew and 
read them to the class to-morrow. The nezt.’’ 

The uninspired proverbs were never read. 


<@>— 
AN UNEXPECTED STRIKE. 

Asan illustration of the tendency of things st the 
present day, and as a hit at one of its prominent evils, 
the following, says an exchange, will be duly appre- 
ciated by our readers: 

A teacher, finding it difficult to obtain the prompt 
attendance of the boys in ber class, resolved to adopt 
a plan which she felt sure would be successful. She 
said to the boys: 

“Now I will give a bright penny to each one who 
will be in their places every Sunday.” 

This plan seemed to work well until one Sunday not 
a boy appeared in his place. The teacher was sur- 
prised and somewhat discouraged that her pian had 
not succeeded. But the next day, while walking down 
street and thinking what to do next, she met one of the 





A Jew, according to Lodovicus Vives, once crossed 
a narrow plank over a torrent in the dark, and visiting 
the place next day, saw the extremity of his last night’s 
risk and died of—what? Not of fear, evidently, be- 
cause there was nothing to be afraid of, but possibly 
of fright. 


A most remarkable death from the accident of 
fright was that of the Dutch painter, Penetman, in the 
seventeenth century. He was at work on a picture in 
which were represented several death-heads, grinning 
skeletons, and other objects calculated to inspire the 
beholder with a contempt for the vanities and follies 


boys and said to him: 

“Well, Johnny, where were you yesterday ?” 

“At home, mum.” 

“But why did you and the other boys not come to 
Sunday school, and get your pennies?” 

“O teacher, ’cause we've struck; we won’t come 
for less than two cents now.” 

We were not informed as to how iong the strikers 
held out, or whether the advance was granted. 


| - +O 
Ir we fasten our attention on what we have, rather 


than on what we lack, a very little wealth is sufficient. 
Franklin -+Johason. 


After several unsuccessful experiments a French 
aeronaut recently started out from France to England 
in a balloon, and while he was over the sea, at a terri- 
ble height, he sailed into a violent storm-wave. 








from floating literature, old stories and musty 
jekes. ; 

Pondering ever the growing taste for cheap lit- 
erature which he observed, the late William Cham- 
hers determined to take advantage of it. He saw 
that one great end had not been reached. Such 
periodicals as then existed had a sort of official 
inflexibility attaching to them, and were linked to 
political or ecclesiastical parties. 













Here the beating of the rain, the heavy gusts of wind 
and the loud reverberations of the thunder put the sta- 
bility of the balloon toa fearful and unforeseen test. 
The whole fabric was convulsed with continuous vibra- 
tions, and tossed and pitched in a manner which made 
it difficult for the giddy and benumbed aeronaut to 
keep his hold on the car. 
However, wth some diffienlty he managed to open 



















COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. H 
| 
AUNT PENELOPE’S CAKE. | 

Teddy was sitting on the back door-step try- | 
ing to make up his mind whether to play Daniel 
in the lion’s den, with Bose for lion, or Robinson 
Crusoe, with Timmy Jones for his man Friday. 

He was wondering, too, if the days here at 
Annt Penelope’s were not, at least, twice as long 
as they were at home. 

What would he not give to see papa, mamma, 
Nell and Margie, to say nothing of Dick and 
Tom? 

The thought of them was too much for him, 
and though he would never have owned it, his ; 
bine eyes completely overflowed. 

“Hannah,” said Aunt Penelope, coming into the 
kitchen, ‘‘you may stone some raisins and cut up 
some citron. I think [ll make some loaf-cake 
this morning.” 

Teddy rubbed his eyes briskly 


“1 was tired and my head ached. 
down and eat your dimer without waiting for me 


Hannah was on her way up garret for another ! 


; Search, when noticing the store-room door open | cake ?” 
she stopped and looked in. 
corner on a pile of comfortables was Teddy. 


There in the further 


“You needn’t bother "bout me,”’ he said briskly. |h 
You better go 


*cause [ ain't a bit hungry.” 

“Miss White,” called Hannah, ‘I’ve found him, 
and its my belief he’s goin’ to be sick. He looks 
fevery, and says he don’t want his dinner, and its 
serious when boys of his age don’t want that.” 

Aunt Penelope came up with all possible haste. | 

“Dear, dear me, what can it be! I didn’t know 


| there was scarlet fever or anything about here, 


except baby Jones’ fits, and those ain’t catch- 
ing.” 

“You needn’t bother a bit about me,” said Ted- 
dy, very earnestly. ‘(My mother doesn’t when 
I'm sick, she just lets me cuperate, she says.” 

But Aunt Penelope preferred to know about it. 

“Teddy,” she exclaimed, as she took his rather 
grimy and very sticky hand to find his pulse, 
“Teddy, what have you been eating ?” 


| see—I fought—you know—you'd want me—to 


| thinking—and—it went pretty fast before I know- 
| ed it,” sobbed Teddy. ‘But I didn’t eat it all,” 
| he added, taking from the depths of his pocket a 
| very small, very crumpled piece of cake. 


nah, and Hannah looked speechlessly at Aunt 
Penelope. 





“Teddy,” she almost gasped, ‘‘did you eat my | 


“I—you said it was beautiful, and—I wanted to | 


ave some ’cause I was so homesick—and I kept a 


Aunt Penelope turned round and looked at Han- 


“A loaf of cake! He'll die,” said Aunt Pene- 


lope. 


They took hum down stairs, soaked his feet in 


boiling water—as Teddy affirmed—gave him ipe- 
cac, castor oil and tea of every kind of herb in the 
house, while waiting for the doctor. 


But he did not die, though mamma said atter- 


, wards, laughing until the tears ran down her 
cheeks, that it was not Teddy’s nor Aunt Pene- 
| lope’s fault. 


He certainly did not “cuperate” much trom 


that sickness, and from that day to this Teddy 


Teddy looked up at the ceiling, down at his ; has never once tasted a bit of loaf cake, indeed he 


copper toes, over in the corner, every where but at | o! 


Aunt Penelope. 


bjects to the very sight of it. 
Kate SUMNER. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


z. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


In June IT always have a pleasant home, 
From home and homstead never do I roam. 
The orchard, large, is just the place for me, 
In every plant, yet never in a tree. 

It is not strange that [am in your boots, 
And now you find me closed in all the fruits. 
The printer and the pressman are my friends, 
And newsboy owns me as he onward wends. 
Caught in a trap, I never can get out, 

And you will see me in the fearful knout. 
Select your letters, and then make a name, 

Of one whose works have left a lasting fame. 
As August faded from the sight away, 
He left the dark and sought eternal day. 


2. 
HIDDEN NAMES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


1, We did not ride far Thursday. 
When will Edmund start West? 
We enjoyed a visit to Niagara 


cD. 
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with his jacket-sleeve, and listened 
eagerly. 

“Mr. Kent is coming to tea. You 
may make custards and_ biscuits, 
and some time in the course of the 
day you may bring up that jar of 
strawberry preserves” 

Teddy’s face fairly shone. If 
he had a weakness, it was straw- 
berry preserves and loaf-cake. As 
tor Hannah's custards, they were 
not to be equalled anywhere by 
anybody. 

It wasn’t so bad having to stay 
at Aunt Penelope's, after all. At 
any rate, he would wait until to- 
morrow to see the folks at home. 

“T declare!” said good Aunt 
Penelope, an hour later, going 
into the pantry, “I never saw a 
handsomer loaf of cake in my life, 
though I do say it, as shouldn’t.” 

As for Teddy, who, having at 
length decided upon playing Dan- 
iel, was busily engaged digging a 
den, his mouth fairly watered at 
the delicious odor wafted out to 
him. 

“I'll be an awful long time till 
night,” he sighed. “It most seems 
as though I couldn’t wait.” 

“O Miss Penelope, do come 

k!” cried Timmy Jones, rush- 
ing into the yard just then. ‘ihe 
baby’s took with a fit, and moth- 
er’s off washing!” 

Miss Penelope left her cake by 
the open window, picked up her 
sunbonnet and ran, calling to Han- 
nah to follow. 

For a few minutes Teddy con- 
tinued his excavations. Presently, 
however, he paused. 

‘“*T should like,” he said to him- 
self, “to know if that cake looks 
as good as it smells.” 

So accordingly he stood on tip- 
toe, turned the slats and peeped in. 

It certainly did look very deli- 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT THEY LIKE. 
“What do little girls like to do?” 


‘They like to sit in a tree with a 


book, 


They like to wade in a shallow brook, 
They like to swing in a hammock and talk, 


They like with their dolls to wa 


Ik, 


They like lawn tennis with all their neart, 
They like to drive in a village cart; 


That’s what little girls like to 
Don’t vou? 
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“What do little boys like to do?” 
With the dog they like to play, 
‘They like to sit and fish all day, 
They like to swim, they like to boat, 


They like to drive a quiet goat. 
Oh, yes, they play lawn tennis, too; 
That’s what little boys like to do— 
Don’t you? 


wl 


mim 








cious, though he could not really 
get a good view of it. 

Somehow he had lost all his interest in Daniel. 

“I'd like to see how it looks near to,” he said, 
after another short pause. ‘And I’m very thirsty 
for some milk. 

“T wish—I had a little piece, just a little teenty 
tonty piece, ‘cause I’m homesick! There'll be 
plenty left. And maybe Aunt Penelope was go- 
ing to give me a piece when Timmy came for her. 
She’ll be real disappointed if I don’t have it.” He 
sighed, full of sympathy,—for Aunt Penelope, of 
course. 

“Why, Hannah Jane Smith! did you put away 
my cake ?” asked Aunt Penelope. 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t touch it; haven’t even 
seen it sence you took it out of the oven.” 

“But [ left it by the window. 
to put it in the cake-box when Johnny came. 
Where can it be ?” 

“Tramps!” said Hannah, in a horror-stricken 
tone. “It’s a mercy we was not here, as they 
might have murdered us. And they’ve taken 
some milk, too,” she added, spying the empty 
glass. 

“Dinner’s ready and on the table,” said Hannah. 

“‘Where’s Teddy,” asked Aunt Penelope. 

“I’m sure I’ve not set my eyes on him since 
break fast.” 

“Where can the child be!” said Aunt Penelope, 
now thoroughly alarmed. 

They called and called, they hunted the house, 
barn and neighborhood all over, they looked down 
the well and up on the barn ridge-pole, and in 
every other imaginable and unimaginable place : 
but no Teddy was to be found. 

“It will break his mother’s heart,” sighed Annt 
Penelope. 


[ was just going | 








| For the Companion. | 
MISTAKEN. | 
I’ve hunted and I’ve hunted till my arms and fingers | 
ache; | 
I’m sure that papa must have made a very queer mis- | 
take; 
There’s nothing here but great big leaves, as far as L | 
can tell, | 
All covered up with dreadful words too hard to speak | 
or spell. 
I thought perhaps I'd find the cart I lost so long ago, 
Or my quarter, or some marbles, or a dozen knives or 80. 
But it isn’t any use to try—I think I’d better stop, 
| For I haven’t found a single thing, not even my new | 
top. 
Yet papa surely said: “Now, boys, the Dictionary, | 
mind, } 
Is the proper place to look for everything you want to 
find.” SypNEY DayYRE. 


Oe 


For the Companion. 
“LITTLE BUTTERCUP.” 

One day, we lost Baby Edna again. She is a 
very sweet, loving baby, and she hardly ever 
cries. Her eyes are big and brown and velvety, 
like pansies, and her hair is yellow like sunshine, 
and fine like silk, and it curls in little fluffy rings. 

‘‘Where’s the haby ?” asked papa, coming home 
from the store with a big golden orange in his 
hand. What do you suppose he wanted of Edna? 

“She went over to grandma’s half an hour ago,” 





| again. There were buttercups all around; tall, 


| with the others in the sun! 


herself. Aunt Sue had not seen her either, nor 
had Uncle Will, who had been hoeing corn in they 
garden all the morning. 

Not a great way from grandma’s house is a 
meadow, and a little brook runs through it. It is 
avery little brook indeed, but when papa found 
the baby’s pink sunbonnet floating in it, his face 
got very white. Mamma’s face grew very white, 
too, and she wrung her hands, and grandma’s 
glasses got very dim; poor grandma! so dim that 
she had to sit down on a big rock to rub them clear 


nodding buttercups. 
In a minute grandma began to rub her eyes. 
She saw, oh, such a big buttercup, nid-nid-nodding 


“Why! why!” said grandma; and she got up 
and walked through the tall grass nearer and 
nearer to it. That buttercup had a pair of brown 
eyes and a little rose-leaf face and two wee hands 
filled with truly buttercups. Wasn’t it real funny ? 

“Why, baby!” cried grandma. ‘Why, baby !” 

In a minute came papa, with the orange still in 
his hand; and mamma, who caught up the run- 
away baby and gave her a dozen kisses on the spot. 

“Why, baby, how did you get lost away out 
here ?”’ she said. 

‘Me wasn’t losted,” said Baby Edna, smiling 
sweetly. ‘Me knew where myse’f was all ve 
time!” 





answered mamma. 
“I'll go over and get her now,’ 


said papa. 


Rut grandma hadn't seen her.—the cunning two- | 
year-old baby, who could just toddle off all alone 





Then she rode to the house on papa’s shoulder, 
and had her orange. That was what he wanted 
her for in the first place; of course it was. And | 
| now papa calls Baby Edna his “Little Buttercup.” | 





last week. 

4, We were at Kanawha yesterday. 

5, Our dog ran to meet us on our 
return. 

6, Is Nova Zembla in Europe? 

7, Our vessel is provided with a log 
and logbook, 

8, Wilbur and all his cousins join « 
our boat-club. 

9, You ought to see Arthur manip 
ulate the oars, 

10, We aver he is a master oarsmat 
M. J. GARRETT. 


3. 


WORDs WITHIN WORDS. 


He should —— now, in ——-to his 
opponent. 

—— hive contained more — than 
all the rest. 

This is torn in several ——. 





—— was delighted with the new 
she learned at the lecture. 
replied in a careless ——. 








He did not —— the race —— to his 
lameness. 
I wish she were ——- of her great 


4. 
RHYMED SQUARE-WORD. 


i, A kind of meat. 

2, An odor sweet. 

3, Struggled, strived, or contended; 
4, Last, but not least, 

5, A Persian high-priest— 


And thus my puzzle is ended. 


5. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


1 is a Roman numeral for 80; 1, 2 
as a prefix denotes iteration; 1, 2, 3 
is an abbreviation of a title; 4, 5, 6 is 
misfortune; 3, 4, 5,6 isa small col- 
lection of houses; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 isa 
country seat; 8, 9, 10 is a carriage; 
10, 11 is a particle often prefixed to 
Saxon words; 12, 13 is to carry inte 





effect. ‘The whole is a group of isl- 
ands. 
6. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Books of Adventure for Boys. 


Trouting at Heshly Run. 
Lost off the Dwi. 

Yrsol Sees Every King. 
Winter in Old Thorgfrudd. 
Q. C. Kingston’s Shad Cruise. 
Yourvbi Indians. 


7. 


CHARADE. 


My first is grand and full of motion; 
My second delicate and green; 
My whole once swept by waves of 
ocean, 
In rare “collections” oft is seen. 





Conundrums. 


What letter would have made Noah’s ark very noisy? 
B, for it would have made it bark. 

When does the storm resemble the camphor bottle 
which you have loaned to a friend? When it is violent 
(vial lent). 

What is the truest thing in this world. Truth. 

What English author might a cook name if she 
should tell her meat to roast on putting it into the 
oven? Bacon (Bake on). 

What is the difference between a young chicken and 
a race of dwarfs? One is a little peeper and the other 
a little people. 

What letter will make a fashionable color? 


G will 
make old gold. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
& iss 


45678 9101112131415 161718 
THE CONSTITUTION CAP 
19 20 21.2223) 242526 27 28 29 30 31 32 38 34.35 
TURED THE GUERRIERE. 
Key-Words—Theater, sconce, tuition, rupture, three, 
gird. 
2. Gem-mule. 
3. P 
PAWN 
cri RceE 
KARNELA 
PARNASSOS 
PERSEUS 
JASON 
EOs 
Ss 


4. 1, Keel; 2, mast; 3, hold; 4, course; 5, stays; 6, 
yard; 7,deck; 8, helm; 9, spar; 10, bow; 11, cabin; 
12, hatches; 13, wheel; 14, gaff; 15, ensign; 16, sail; 
17, tiller; 18, cable; 19, ratlines; 20, prow; 21, anchor ; 
22, forecastle ; 23, stern; 24, capstan; 25, rudder. 
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Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
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THE CONQUEST OF PAIN, 

It is said that even the most acute physical pain can 
be overcome by a determined effort of the will, and in 
a recent number of a medical journal Dr. Carpenter 
quotes several corroborative instances. 

Dr. Edward H. Clarke suffered from a fatal malady 
which produced the most agonizing pain; and yet he 
could determinately withdraw bis consciousness, 80 to 
speak, from that pain by fixing it upon another object, 
that object being the working out of his own neutral 
a book. 
also with 


train of thought in the composition of 


This is well known to have been the case 





regard to Sir Walter Scott, who, during a very severe 
dictated the “Bride 


The most remarkable fact about the composi- 


and painful illness, of Lammer- 
moor.” 
tion of this work was that, after his recovery, he en- 
tirely forgot all that he had done, 


lication coming to him as 


the book on its pub- | 


an entirely new work with 


which he had had nothing whatever todo. He only 
remembered the general outline of the story upon | 
which he had composed his novel; this he had heard 


but of the 
while he 
on his sofa contending with paroxysms of agony, | 


life, and it remained with him; 


working up of this story into the 


in early 


novel, lay 


1e 
had no recollection. 
Walter of 


we see the effect of determined fixa- 


Thus, in the of 
Dr. E. H. Clarke, 
tion of the attention upon a train of ideas in mastering 
physical pain. 


case Scott, as in that 


Another most remarkable example of the same thing 
Hall, 
He used to go into the pulpit suffering the most agoniz- 


is in the case of Robert a celebrated preacher. 


ing pain, which was found after his death to have re- 
sulted from 


a large calculus in his kidney, with pro- 
jecting points, the terrible suffering produced by which 
every medical man will at once appreciate; and was 
obliged habitually to take some of the largest doses of 
But from the mo- 
(the introductory 


having been performed by his colleague), he 


opium that were ever administered. 
ment he beg 


an his extempore sermon 
service 
seemed utterly unconscious of his condition. 

“During the latter portion of his life, which was | 
passed in Bristol,” “I was often 


says Dr. Carpenter, 


his hearer; and like every one elae, was most deeply 


interested in his discourses, while at times quite car 
ried away by the torrent of his eloquence. I was as- 
sured by eye-witnesses that when he went down into 
the 


ny, though during his pulpit address he had ceased al- 


vestry he would sometimes roll on the floor in ago- 


tozether to feel pain.” 
Will and faith together can indeed work wonders. 
~~ 
OMNIBUSES IN PARIS. 
There is no better way of seeing Paris inexpensively 
than the outside are 
about seven hundred of these vehicles in use, and they 





from of the omnibus. There 
traverse every part of the city. 

‘They are larger and more comfortable than similar 
vehicles in England and the United States; they have, 
moreover, in contrast with those of this country, seats 
on the outside, which can be reached by a wide atair- 
way at each side of the entrance, and they are drawn 
by three horses abreast. 

There are over thirty different lines, each designated 
by some letter of the alphabet or diphthong, and pas- 
to another without 
The fare is six cents inside, and 
three cents outside, the latter being called the imperi- 
ale, 


sengers are transferred from one 


additional charge. 


Each ’bus is certified to 
carry a fixed number of passengers, and when it is full 
the word ‘‘complet” 


There is no over-crowding. 


is exhibited in big letters over the 
door. 

Perhaps the most peculiar feature to an English. 
man or American is the system by which the seats are 
distributed. 

Instead of getting on or off anywhere along the line, 
the passengers usually at the stations, 
which are only a short distance apart. There an of- 
ficial gives them tickets numbered in the order of their 
arrival, and they are assigned to seats in like prece- | 
dence. 

When an omnibus stops before the door, they look 
at the vehicle anxiously to see if the word “complet”’ is 
visible; if it is, they have to wait for the next omnibus; 
if it is not, the conductor calls out how many places he 
has vacant. 


congregate 


Suppose that number four was the first ticket issued 


aiter the last ‘bus left and five seats are vacant, the 


| well-to-do, 


| a meiancholy procession entered the room. 
| with a rag of different color over each eye, and a huge 


| any compensation for the loss of his eyes that I might 


| as | had supposed, was extremely good. 


THE YOUTH’S— 


persons holding Numbers four, run six, seven and! Hi 


holding Numbers nine, ten and so on must wait. | 

‘The conductors are a civil set of men, and when | 
they make a request they preface it with the “Sil | 
vous plait,” if you please, which is invariable with all | 
classes of French people. 


cigut are entitled to the vacant seats, while the persons 
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A SHREWD DOCTOR, 

A charming account of every-day life in Persia has 
been written by Dr. Wills, an English physician, who 
resided in that country for many years. In it he gives 
us many curious incidents of Persian mendacity, and 


states that the habit of telling falsehoods is so gener 
that a native does not feel insulted 
when he is accused of it. 

The mendacity is especially common, of course, 
when some object can be gained by it, and he mentions 
an instance of it in the case of a baker, whom he bad | 
cured of a cataract in the eye: 


ally recognized, 


For this cure I was rewarded with the sum of four 
pounds, and as the man was a thriving tradesman and 
Z thought him the obliged party; but he 
regretted the four pounds, 

One day, as I was sitting in the dispensary convened: 
ed by a crowd of sick and their friends and relatives, 
The baker, 


white bandage round his head, was led, or rather sup- 
ported, into the apartment; and on my expressing as- 
tonishment, his relatives informed me that his sight | 
was quite gone through my unfortunate treatment, 
and that he had come to get his four pounds back, and 


be pleased to make would be thankfully accepted. 

“Ah, sabib, dear sahib, lam now stone blind,” 
said. 

Here, with extended arms, he advanced to my table, 
and the assembled crowd shook their heads. I had 
some difficulty in getting him to remove his many ban- 
dages; but on looking at his eyes I saw that his vision, 
I naturaliy 
was very angry, for, letting the ingratitude of the man | 
alone, | did not care to be robbed of the credit of a | 
cure in so public a manner. 1 did not take long to de- 
cide what to do. 

Among other antiquated instruments that had accu- 
mulated in the dispensary was a large amputating 
knife in a leather box. I got this box from the cup- 
board and placed it before me. Taking my seat, with 
ew man on the other side of my- table, | addressed 
mm : 

“Of course, if I have deprived you of your sight, it 
is only fair that I should remunerate you and return 
you the money you have paid me.” 

A beatific smile spread over his face. 

“Ah, sahib, I know you area great and generous 
sahib. Iam sure you would not wrong a poor Mussul- 
man. O sahib, | want nothing but justice.” 


he 





and Iron with the best vegetable blood purifiers. 
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Halford Sauce for steaks, chops, soups, gravys, &e. | 


> 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was made to sell at home: 
the others to advertise and sell abroad. {Adr. 
= > 
Halford thee makes daintiest dish more delicious. 
a 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla contains s Iodide of Potassium 
[Adv. 


Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Pellets’”’—little liver pills (sugar- 
coated)—purify the blood, speedily correct all disorders 
of the liver, stomach, and bowels. ae druggists. [Adv. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “HORSFORD’s™ is on the wrapper. | 


None genuine without it. [Adv. 
— 

All authorities agree that the milk of a healthy 
mother is the best food for aninfant, Next to this, and | 
containing all the elements for perfect nutrition, is Mel- 
lin’s Food, which, after a long test, is highly endorsed 
by prominent medical men. Sold by leading druggists. 
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“And what, my friend, do you consider justice?” 

“Q sabib, doctor sahib, if you would refund the four 
pounds that I paid, and give me, say forty pounds, 
even less, for my eyes, I should pray for you—yes, I 
and my family, we Should all pray for you. 

Here the suppor ters and family ‘chimed in, “Yes, yes, 
he has spoken well,” and the crowd of interested pa- 
tients and their friends whispered approbation. 


A C R ES Tributary y to 
ddress " 
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Land Office at 

Grand Forks, Dt. 

Ass’t Gen’! Pass.Agt..St. pos wien cE P a po 
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| A warm n iron pass passed over 

| the back of these PAPERS 

Ee ERS the Pattern 

to any Fabric. Designs in 

Crewels, Embroidery, 


And Mouse River Country 
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“Yes,” said I, “this is what ought to be done, there 
is no denying it, in the case you describe. But’”—and 


| here | began to shout—*‘but what should be done toa | 
| man who comes here with a lie in his mouth? 


Know 
you, bystanders, that this man 18 a liar; he sees per- 
fectly! 

Here the patient shook off his supporters, and 
grasped my table, turning pale. 

“Ah,” I shouted, “you dog,I will enlighten your 
eyes,”’ and, opening suddenly the morocco case, I pro- 
duced the huge, glittering old amputating knife, and 
branished it in his face. Without a word he nimbly 
turned and fled down my staircase, pursued by my 
servants, the two sentries, and the more active of my 
patients’ friends. 


~~ 
WHAT HE DID. 

A drunken appetite is not the only possession that 
desiroys natural feeling, and makes a man a brute. 
The same is true of the gambling passion, and a recent 
example of its depraving effects illustrates the state- 
ment. The Sunday Telegram relates the story as fol- 
lows: 


A Cleveland man’s child was taken ill and died. The | 
father being without funds necessary for the proper 
burial of the infant, betook himself to a neighboring 
place, where he had a number of friends, and se- 
cured from one of these the money he required. 

On his return he passed a faro bank, and thinking he 
would be lucky enough to win a goodly aum at cards, 
stepped in and staked a five-dollar bill. He continued 
playing until every dollar he had borrowed had been 
lost, and the brute was turned out into the street pen- 
niless, 

After considerable difficulty he succeeded in borrow 
ing ancther sum with which to pay the expenses of his 
child’s burial. This is a correct statement of the case, 


and shows how depraved and brutally insensible to all | 
become | 


of the finer feelings the nature of man may 
under the influence of a vicious habit. 


—_———_-@— — 
NOVEL ANATOMY. 
Nine times out of ten, the stupid boy is one who 


He sees as 
the stupid boy of this funny anecdote saw. Said a 
tutor to the boy: 


knows not how to use his eyes and ears. 


“What is a cow?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Have I not just told you that all animals with four 
legs are termed quadrupeds?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“ WwW ell, now, how many legs has a cow? Count them 
up 

a After prolonged pause.) “Eight.” 


out, sir?’ 
“Why, sir, it has two behind, and two in front, and 

two on each side, and that makes eight.” 

| on 


+> 
SAY IT SLOWER. 

It is a serious wind that blows no one any amuse- 
ment, and the strike of the telegraph operators, troub- 
lesome as it has been, is not without its humorous in- 
cidents. A few days after the strike began, the opera- 
tor at Le Roy, N. Y., was trying to convey a measage 
toa green hand, some hundred miles away, who had 
taken the place of an expert. 


He tried again and again to make the new hand com- 
prehend asimple sentence. At last, his failures so ir- 


ritated him, that he sent the following over the wires, | 


with lightning ra 
| You're a fool 
The answer came back with painful deliberation,— 
“‘Say—it—slower.”’ 
The Le Roy operator gave it up. 


ne: 


+. 


SHE was in the dimly lighted reception room of a 
to a = mirror 


city dry-goode store, and, walking bi ad 

placed against the wall, remarked, how came 
you here?” Then observing some Pathods 4 not to say 
amusement, on the faces of the other occupants of the 
room, she saw her mistake and explained in great con 
fusion, “I thonght it was my sister; we're twins.” 
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ps using REX MAGUS, The gy Food Preserva- 

ve. It preserves Meat, Fish, Milk, Cream, Eggs, and 
| al kinds of Animal Food, fresh a sweet for weeks, 
even in the hottest weather. This can be _ ed by the 
testimonials of hundreds who have tried You can 
prove it for yourself for 50 cents. 


NO SOURED MILK. 
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'THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
40) MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 

"30 “Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, onfive years’ time if desired. 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FRE 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION. 

CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul. Minn. 








The advantage of 
using an article that 
is pure and always 
uniform, is, you are 
certain of having the 
same satisfactory re- 
sults. Eight promi- 
nent Professors of 
Chemistry, of nation- 
al reputation, have 
analyzed the Ivory 
Soap, and the varia-. 
tion in each is so 
trifling that the qual- 
ity of the “Ivory’ 
may be considered 
reliably uniform. 
Each pronounced it to 
be remarkably pure, 
and a superior laun- 
dry soap. 
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WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING. 
| LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
| designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
| SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
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Two hundred thousand of the readers of the YOUTH'S 
pendium.,. Thousands of these young men and womer 
ald. 
cities. 
us to prepare for them a large book, giving further inst 
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COMPANION have purchased Gaskell’s Writing Com- 
n and boys and girls have become splendid writers by its 


A great many of them are teaching penmanship; others are keeping books and doing other writing in the 
It has been the stepping-stone to success in life for an army of our youth. 


These young people have asked 
ruction, not only in Writing, but in Ornamental Penman- 


(His hi air slowly rising.) ‘How do you make that } ship of all kinds, Card-Writing, Lettering, Letter-Writing, &c., and the above work is the result. 


o pages, gives specimens from all the leading ancient and 


modern penmen of the world, penmen in France, Germany, Saxony, England, and the United States; also full in- 


structions. From it any one 


can learn How to Make Penmanship Pay; How to Do All Kinds of 


Ornamental Fiourishing, Lettering and Pen Drawing; How to Write Business Letters; How 
to Make All Kinds of Inks; How to Write Cards, Invitations, &c. 


The price of the book is $5, but we are now mailir 
Wanted. 
Agents are selling twenty and thirty a day. 
while we have it to give. 


ng it prepaid for only THREE DOLLARS, Agents 


Nothing sells like this book; the young all want it, and thousands of middle-aged persons will buy it. 
Order a sample copy, enclosing price, and take territory at once, 
_ Pref. G. A. GASKELL, 


Publisher, Box 1534, New York City. 
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